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Gen. J.E.B. Stuart 


One-of-a-kind original museum 
quality cast paper sculpture by 
Allen Eckman. 16"x 20" x 5", 
L/3 lifesize relief. 

General (James Ewell Brown ) “Jeb” Stuart 
was the young dashing cavalry general that 
embodied not only the spirit of the southern 
cavalry but the “Spirit of the South”. Stuart 
another West Pointer, was colonel of the Ist 
Virginia Cavalry at Ist Manassas but by his effi- 


ciency rose quickly to become Lee’s “eyes of 
the army”. Jeb Stuart’s many exploits made him 
truly one of the great heros of the Confederacy 
Holding his famed Le Mat Revolver and in 
front of his own personal commander’s flag Jeb 
is memorialized 

This exquisite work was accomplished in 
acid free paper with actual detail (not molded in 
detail) hat makes this one-of-a-kind original 
really special. Only Allen Eckman knows how 
to do this in the fine art medium of cast paper 
sculpture 

Allen accomplishes Civil War subjects from 
humans to horses, cannons to carbines, in sizes 
of 1/6, 1/4, 1/3 life-size and life-size formats. So 
if you desire to memorialize an individual from 
any unit or any fighting man, scene, piece of 
gear or equipment in relief or freestanding, 
Allen can accomplish this as a one-of-a-kind 
original or limited edition. These have detail 
never seen before in sculpture. 

Allen Eckman also does monuments in 


bronze as well as paper. 
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® 1865. 
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OUTHERN HISTORICAL 
Society Papers 
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Editorial 


English as She is Spoke 


RECENT CORRESPONDENT CONGRATULATED US 
for not gearing our articles to the “reading level of the 
9th grade.” You may be assured we will not. Our 

assumption at North & South is that our readers are literate, 
intelligent, and informed, and the last thing they need is to be 
talked down to. This issue came up when we were putting the 
very first magazine together, and I referred, in my article on 
the 2nd Illinois Cavalry, to a baby being “dandled” on a 
soldier’s knee. “Dandled!” said one of our staff, “You can’t use a 
word like that; they won’t know what it means. “My response 
was that (a) they probably would, (b) the context made the 
meaning pretty clear, (c) anyone in doubt could look it up, 
and, (d) I wasn’t about to publish a magazine whose vocabu- 
lary was geared to readers of the National Enquirer. 

I feel strongly about this. I well remember in my twenties 
reading Isaac Azimov’s science fiction classic Foundation and 
Empire, in which he referred, as best I remember, to “the ci- 
devant aristocracy of the past century.” I had to look up “ci- 
devant.”* In later editions of the book the publishers left the 
word out. If they'd done that in the first place, I'd never have 
known what it meant. Multiply this practice enough, and we'll 
all be the poorer, our vocabularies so foreshortened as to limit 
our ability to communicate. 

So generally speaking when our contributors use colorful 
and expressive language, even if it is unusual, perhaps even 
because it is unusual, that language will be retained. Two recent 
examples come to mind: Ed Steers’ use (Ne=S #4) of the word 
“dire” as an adverb, as in “It signaled dire,” and James Marten’s 
use (NeéS #7) of “Illini” to mean “hailing from Illinois’>— 
which it did, long before it became the nickname of a football 
team. 

I was prompted to write this editorial at this time because 
although most people seem to have taken my editorial in N&S 
#6 in their stride, at least two readers misunderstood it, their 
misunderstanding hinging on the difference between the 
words “a” and “the.” One of our correspondents was so 
distraught at our article “Who Ordered Lincoln’s Death?”, he 
actually went so far as to invent a phantom editorial I never 
wrote, and then beat me over the head with it! (see “Crossfire”) 
Despite such contretemps, readers of North & South should 
rest assured: adult, literate English is what you're gonna get! 


Ki Mabe 


* ci-devant: former, late (as in deceased), that was formerly, 
(Oxford Dictionary) 


Uncle Willie 
Imagine my surprise at 11 p.m. last 
night when I opened Vol. 1, #6 of your 
magazine and saw Willie Jett inside. Willie 
Jett is my grandfather's great uncle and a #1 
hero in our family. We have been looking for 
his picture for more that 20 years. Can you 
please tell me how I can get a good picture 
of Willie Jett? (You can be our #2 hero!!). 
Thanks. 
—Jeff Smith 
Jefferson City, MO 
Ed: Jeff was directed to contact the Surratt 
House Museum which provided Willie Jett 
and eight additional images for “Who Ordered 
Lincoln’s Death?” featured in Ne&S #6. 


Ridiculous? 


I have enjoyed your magazine very 
much, it is truly different from the rest of 
your competitors. I must object to Mr. 
Poulter’s editorial from issue six in which he 
states that Jefferson Davis and Mr. Benjamin 
beared the responsibility for the deaths of 
six hundred thousand Americans in regards 
to the plot to kill Abraham Lincoln. The 
Southern states did not desire war with the 
North, all they wanted was the freedom to 
form their own country, as their forefathers 
had done earlier with England. It was the 
North who invaded the South and pursued 
the conflict. Many people raise the issue of 
Ft. Sumter to justify Northern aggression, 
but would our founding fathers have 
allowed Great Britain to maintain a fort 
garrisoned with troops in one of our 
harbors? I think not. Robert E. Lee said it 
best on the eve of the battle of 
Fredericksberg. “I wish these people would 
go away and leave us alone.” In retrospect it 
is Abraham Lincoln and the radical 


WE WELCOME YOUR COMMENTS 
Letters are often edited for length so we 
can include as many as possible. 
Write: North & South Crossfire, 33756 
Black Mountain Road, Tollhouse, 
CA 93667—or visit our website: 
www.northandsouthmagazine.com 


republicans of the period that bear the 
major responsibility for the deaths of six 
hundred thousand Americans. 
—Charles Pleasants, Jr. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


ee 


I write in regard to your editorial of 
Volume 1, Number 6 entitled, appropriately, 
“Ridiculous?” The article concerning the 
role of the Confederacy in Lincoln’s 
assassination will, no doubt, be analyzed by 
other readers; I suspect that they will find, as 
I did, that the authors were long on 
supposition and short on solid historical 
evidence. Unfortunately, such an article is 
merely part of a contemporary popular 
obsession with conspiracies. Perhaps your 
next edition can discuss the deaths of John 
Kennedy, Marilyn Monroe, and Princess 
Diana. 

My chief concerns are with your 
editorial. Your biased and leading questions 
about Jefferson Davis and Judah Benjamin 
are more appropriate for a television talk 
show. You use all the well-known appeals of 
fallacious reasoning, including name- 
calling. Your claim that these individuals, 
unilaterally, were responsible for all the 
deaths in this conflict is without merit and 
would be easily debunked by anyone with 
any knowledge of this conflict. There is a 
complete disregard for any search for 
objective answers in what you have written. 
Davis and Benjamin are proclaimed guilty 
by you before the reader ever advances to 
“consider the evidence” as you suggest. 
Your editorial reflects either a complete 
lack of historical awareness or an obvious 
effort to entice an unsuspecting reader into 
purchasing your magazine. 

—H.R. Fulmer 

Chula, Georgia 
Keith Poulter responds: | fear you misunder- 
stand what I said. I said that Davis and Ben- 
jamin had “a” major responsibility for the Civil 
War deaths, not “the” major responsibility (yet 
alone the “unilateral” responsibility). The dif- 
ference between “a” and “the” is critical. If I 
were to say “look for me outside the church 
on Main Street,” you would understand me 
to be referring to the one and only church on 
that street; if, however, I said “Look for me 
outside a church on Main Street,” you would 
clearly understand there was more than one. 
Just so with my editorial. Davis and Benjamin 
had “a” responsibility. Abraham Lincoln and 


his Cabinet also had “a” responsibility, as did, 


for example, a whole generation of political 
“leaders” who allowed the country to drift into 
war. So did northern abolitionists, southern 
fire-eaters, and so on. 

Clearly if Southern leaders had not de- 
termined to seek independence, there would 
have been no war. Equally, if Northern lead- 
ers had resolved to let the seceding states go 
in peace, there would have been no war. Each, 
by taking a different course, could have 
averted war. Each therefore had a responsi- 
bility for the coming of the war. This is a 
simple fact, and has nothing to do with the 
merits of either case; nothing to do with 
whether one side or the other was “justified” 
or in the right. “Responsibility,” as used in 
my editorial, is not the same thing as “guilt.” 
It refers only to causality, and involves no 
value judgements. 

Finally, the only “name” | applied to the 
Confederate leaders was “last ditch fighters.” 
As they were the only two of the Confeder- 


ate cabinet who wanted to fight on after the 


fall of Richmond, I think this description al- 
together accurate, Nor, in my lexicon, is it an 
insult; in fact, | thought it rather flattering. 

Do by all means jump all over me when 
I say something in print you disagree with. 
Just don’t jump all over me for saying some- 
thing when I in fact said the exact opposite! 
NB. On the response to “Who Ordered 
Lincoln’s Death?” see “Lincoln in the 
Crossfire” on page 95. 


Mailing Wrapper 

My congratulations on your 
wonderful magazine, and now for 
protecting it during the mailing process. | 
live in California, and somehow my 
magazines have managed to arrive horribly 
chewed up—something I don’t want for 
North & South, since these are fascinating 
resources I wish to keep. Many thanks for 
this welcome improvement! 


—NancyAuer@aol.com 


Lee’s Gallant 60007? 

I recently picked up a copy of issue #6 
and was very impressed. Michael Priest's 
provocative article on the Pickett-Pettigrew 
charge has altered a number of my previous 
conceptions on this engagement. I also 
enjoyed Michael Hardy’s piece on Colonel 
Leventhorpe, of whom I have read very little 
to date. 

Your timely articles are valuable 
research tools. Keep up the good work. 
There are plenty of (continued on page 92 
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SHORT ROUNDS 


The Medal of Honor 
Regiment 


The Medal of Honor was once 
awarded to an entire regiment. It seems 
that the 27th Maine was scheduled to 
be mustered out even as Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia was invad- 
ing Pennsylvania in June of 1863. Be- 
lieving that every experienced man 
would be needed for the coming fight, 
President Lincoln authorized the award 
of the Medal of Honor to any member 
of the regiment who agreed to tempo- 
rarily remain with the colors until the 
danger was passed. 

This may seem odd today, but was 
actually less so in 1863, for the original 
terms under which the decoration could 
be awarded were much less stringent, 
being essentially for distinguished con- 
duct rather than specifically for valor. 
Only 311 men volunteered, and as 
things turned out they took no part in 
the campaign, which ended even before 
their original enlistments had expired. 
So they were mustered out with the rest 
of their regiment. 

Since no one had bothered to com- 
pile an official list of the 311 volunteers, 
the War Department authorized each of 
the 864 men in the regiment to receive 
the Medal of Honor. And there the mat- 
ter rested. Until 1916. In that year, the 
War Department convened a board to 


a SS 
We make every effort to check the accuracy 
of anecdotes published in “Knapsack,” but 
many were written down years after the event 
and in some cases are undoubtedly folk tales 
rather than genuine reminiscences. 


review all prior awards to determine if 
they were made appropriately. In the 
end, the board concluded that 911 of the 
awards of the Medal of Honor to that 
time were inappropriate, including the 
864 given to the men of the 27th Maine. 
Asa result, the awards were rescinded. 


Captain Armistead’s Treaty 

In April 1859, Captain Lewis A. 
Armistead’s Company F, 6th Infantry, 
was assigned to Fort Mojave, in the Ari- 
zona territory. Armistead, who would 
die commanding a Confederate brigade 
at “The Angle” on July 3, 1863, had dis- 
tinguished himself during the Mexican 


During the 125th Anniversary obser- 
vances of the Gettysburg and Vicks- 
burg Campaigns in 1988, many events 
had to be rescheduled due to a short- 
age of troops, there not being enough 
re-enactors available to stage demon- 
strations. 

One of the first Confederate diplo- 
matic representatives to be sent to Brit- 
ain was the oddly named Mr. North. 
Union Brigadier General August von 
Willich has the unusual distinction of 


having been the only general on either 
side who was a personal acquaintance 
of Karl Marx. 


Of some 24,000 rifles and muskets sal- 
vaged from the Gettysburg battlefield, 
some six thousand were found to be 
empty or containing only one charge, 
while, 12,000 were found to have 
double charges, and fully 6,000 had 
three or more, the record being ten. 

The first permanent inhabitants of the 
now elegant Palm Beach, Florida, ap- 
pear to have been several Confederate 


> 


sack 


A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


War, earning four brevets for gallantry. 
At Fort Mojave he quickly proved him- 
self to be an able district commander as 
well. Undertaking a series of aggressive 
patrols, within a few weeks he had con- 
vinced the Mojave Indians to ask to dis- 
cuss peace terms. Armistead immedi- 
ately agreed, and a rendezvous was 
arranged. On the appointed day, Arm- 
istead met with representatives of the 
tribe and attempted to begin negotia- 
tions. However, this proved somewhat 
difficult, for there were formidable lan- 
guage barriers to overcome. 

It seems that no one in the terri- 
tory could speak both English and 


deserters, who did not know the war 
was over when they were discovered 
there in 1867. 

Although most of the troops on 
both sides carried one or the other, 
Union medical records suggest that 
less than 0.4 percent of all wounds 
during the Civil War were inflicted 
by bayonets or swords. 

Union Brigadier General Alexander 
Schimmelfennig has the dubious 
distinction of having the longest 
name of any general on either side 
in the Civil War. 

The Civil War cost the United States 
approximately $2.5 million a day, 
the Confederacy about $1.6 million. 
Union Colonel Dixon Miles Stands- 
bury, an Old Army officer who was 
killed in action commanding a bri- 
gade at Harper’s Ferry on Septem- 
ber 16, 1862, was on occasion 
known to wear two hats at the same 
time, broad brimmed straw affairs, 
one on top of the other. 
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“It is a curious thing about military life 


that the putting on of a uniform seems to destroy the sense of personal 
responsibility and to make grown men act like boys.” 


George W. Wingate, Private, Co. A, 22nd New York Militia, Summer 1862 


Mojave. Nor was there anyone who 
could speak English and something else 
that any of the Mojave could also speak. 
Nevertheless, a painstaking method of 
negotiation was shortly worked out. 
Armistead dictated his terms to an of- 
ficer who could speak Spanish. This of- 
ficer translated Armistead’s terms into 
Spanish, and communicated them to a 
Diegueno Indian. The Dieguefo trans- 
lated the terms into Yuma for the ben- 
efit of a Yuma Indian. The Yuma could 
speak Mojave, and thus translated 
Armistead’s words for the benefit of the 
Mojave chiefs. Their response was in 
turn translated into Yuma, then into 
Spanish, and finally into English. And 
thus went the negotiations, back and 
forth for some time. Finally both sides 
were in agreement. A treaty was con- 
cluded on April 31, 1859. 


Captain Lewis A. Armistead 
Library of Congress 


Now as the old Italian saying goes 
“Tradutore, traditore”—Translator, trai- 
tor. No one actually has ever been cer- 
tain as to what each side thought it had 
agreed to. But surprisingly, the treaty 
worked, concluding hostilities and lead- 
ing to a long period of peace between 
the Mojave and the Army. 


An Errand of Mercy 

The Civil War was one of the first 
in which women played an important 
role. On both sides women were promi- 
nent in encouraging men to enlist, in 
maintaining morale, and in war work, 
a dangerous business in which scores of 
women died as a result of accidents in 
munitions factories. But the most im- 
portant contribution of women was 
probably in caring for the wounded. 
Usually this had enormous practical ad- 
vantages for the troops, as many of the 
women took their tasks quite seriously. 
However, at other times the women who 
volunteered for such service did so in 
pursuit of romantic adventure rather 
than out of a sincere desire to help. 

There is a tale from the early days 
of the war which illustrates this. It seems 
that an attractive young Southern belle 
visiting a military hospital spied a hand- 
some young soldier “with dark eyes and 
a darling mustache” recuperating in a 
hospital ward. 

“Is there anything I can do for 
you?” 

Wearily the young man replied, 
“Nothing, I thank you.” 

Not to be put off, the young woman 
persisted, “Do let me do something for 
you. Will you let me wash your face?” 

The soldier responded fatalistically, 
“Well, if you want to right bad, I reckon 
you must; but that will make seven 
times that my face has been washed this 
evening.” 


The First to Answer the Call 

John T. Hunter of Philadelphia is 
generally considered the first man to 
volunteer for the Union. Almost as soon 
as Governor Andrew Gregg Curtin of 
Pennsylvania issued the call for volun- 
teers in response to Lincoln’s appeal of 
April 15, 1861, Hunter telegraphed his 
willingness to serve. Hunter enrolled in 
the Logan Guards, a militia company 
from Mifflin, Schuylkill, and Berks 
counties. This was the first company of 
volunteers to reach Washington, on 


April 18, and the first to be accepted for 
service by the Adjutant General of the 
United States Army. However, Hunter’s 
claim, and that of the Logan Guards, was 
disputed by one Josias R. King and the 
Ist Minnesota. It seems that on April 14, 
the very day on which Sumter fell, while 
Lincoln was still composing his appeal, 
Governor Alexander Ramsey of Minne- 
sota, who chanced to be in Washington, 
walked into Secretary of War William 
Cameron’s office and offered 1,000 men 
for service, which was immediately ac- 
cepted. Ramsey at once wired St. Paul, 
where King signed up that very evening, 
still before the official call for volunteers 
had been issued. However, the Ist Min- 
nesota was not completed and mustered 
into Federal service until April 29. 
Thus it seems that while Minne- 
sota’s Josias King was the first man to 
volunteer for the Union, and the Ist 
Minnesota was the first regiment ac- 
cepted for Federal service, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Logan Guards was the first unit 
to be mustered into service, as Company 
A of the 27th Pennsylvania, which was 
also the first unit to suffer a casualty. 
The Logan Guards together with 
four other companies from Pennsylva- 
nia, totalling about 460 unarmed men, 
plus one armed regular army company 
from Minnesota, reached Baltimore at 
2:00 p.m. on April 18. Because there 
were no through rail connections, the 
troops —who were not armed— had to 
march across town to “take the cars” for 
Washington. As they did, they came 
under some abuse from secessionist 
hooligans. Some debris was thrown and 
Nicholas Biddle, a black freeman serv- 
ing as an officer’s orderly, was struck and 
injured by a brickbat. The troops man- 
aged to get through the mob without 
further injury and reached Washington 
several hours later, arriving at 7:00 p.m. 
This took place one day before the more 
famous attack upon the 6th Massachu- 
setts, to which the regiment replied with 
lethal effect, which incident caused the 
first “combat” deaths in the war, Privates 
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Sumner Needham, Luther C. Ladd, 


Addison O. Whitney. and Charles A. Tay-  F ' 
lor, plus a dozen civilians. onl Graduates Dropouts GRAND 
slass | Size | US | CS | Total | % US | CS | Total | TOTAL 
1802, 2 0 0 ) i 0 


PROFILE: 
The Ring Knockers of ’61 


West Point was the alma mater of 
most of the senior military commanders 
on both sides in the war. Academy gradu- 
ates and dropouts accounted for about a 
third of all Confederate generals and some 
40 percent of the Union generals. 

Between its foundation in 1802 and 
1860, West point had some nineteen hun- 
dred graduates. Of course by 1860 a num- 
ber of these men were either dead or too 
old to serve. Many others were no longer 
in the Army, including some of the most 
notable commanders in the war, such as 
William T. Sherman and Thomas J. Jack- 
son, both of whom had assumed academic 
posts. When the war came many of these 
men would reenter the service. In addi- 
tion, some men who had attended the 
Academy but failed to graduate received 
commissions—after, all they did have 
some military training—and several of 
them became generals as well (e.g., Lewis 
A. Armistead, who had been expelled in 
1836 for breaking a dinner plate over the 
head of fellow cadet Jubal Early during a 
mess hall quarrel). 

At the end of 1860 the Army had 
1,080 officers on active duty, of whom 821 
(76.0%) were West Point graduates. 
Graduates of Northern origins totaled 491 
(59.8% of graduates), while there were 330 
Southerners (40.2%). Secession and the 
outbreak of the Civil War led to 313 offic- 
ers (29.0%) becoming separated from the 
Army through resignations or dismissal 
over the course of 1861 (several officers 
who “went South” took their time about 
it, lst Lieutenant Manning Kimmel—fa- 
ther of Pearl Harbor commander Hus- 
band Kimmel—did not resign from the 
service to join the Confederacy until after 
he had fought for the Union at Bull Run!). 
Among the 313 were 184 West Point 
graduates, comprising 22.4% of the Ring 
Knockers on duty. Most of these men 
(168) were Southerners, but there were 16 
Northerners among them, mostly men 
who had settled in the South. Just over half 
of Southern West Point graduates left the 0 

1 
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service. In contrast, all but one of the 129 
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Academy graduates left the army, the sole 
exception being the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Winfield Scott. Note, by the way, 
that not all officers who resigned or were 
dismissed in 1861 joined the Confeder- 
ate Army; several men refused to serve 
on either side, while a number resigned 
for other reasons, such as health. 

The table is a listing of the number 
of generals produced by each academy 
class from 1802 through 1862, includ- 
ing men who dropped out or resigned 
but later entered the service anyway. 

During the early years of the Acad- 
emy there was no prescribed course of 
study, and cadets sometimes graduated 
in only one or two years. By the 1820s a 
four year program had been established. 
This lasted until 1854. In that year the 
course was lengthened to five years by 
the Secretary of War, Jefferson Davis 
(Class of ’28). Cadets entering in that 
year were divided into two groups: those 
18 and over were given a four year 
course, graduating in 1858, while those 
under 18 were subject to the new five 
year program, and graduated in 1859. 
This is why the classes of 1858 and 1859 
were so much smaller than those of the 
preceding years. The program was 
changed back to four years on the eve of 
the Civil War, and, as a result, there were 
two graduations in 1861. The May class 
(“1861A”) consisted of men who had en- 
tered the Academy in 1856, while the 
June class (“1861B”) comprised cadets 
who had entered in 1857. 

As can be seen, the Class of 46 pro- 
duced the largest crop of generals, 21 
from the graduates plus one from the 
dropouts, evenly divided between the 
Union and the Confederacy. But the 
Class of ’43, which saw only sixteen of 
its graduates become generals, had the 
highest proportion of its alumni ris- 
ing to exalted rank, over forty percent, 
and had a dropout who attained a 
generalcy as well. 

The distribution of generalcies from 
each class between the Union and the 
Confederacy is also interesting. No ex- 
planation can be offered for the fact that 
in some years the generals were more or 
less evenly divided between the two sides 
(e.g., 1846, 1849, 1850), while in other 
years one side or the other predominated 
(e.g., 1839, 1845, 1857). 
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STEVEN E. WOODWORTH 


HOMESPUN 
GENERALS 


Non-professional Officers in the Confederate Army 


A single rifle-shot cracks the pre-dawn stillness of a Virginia morning, 
and out of the darkness and mist, crouching riflemen lope forward. The skirmishers 
come first, a scattering of vague shapes against the paler darkness around them, 
then, looming up behind them, the main battleline, really more an elongated 
swarm of soldiers spreading out into the darkness on either side... 


The lack of precise formation belies the battle-tested fighting 
prowess of these veteran soldiers as well as the thorough plan- 
ning and preparation that has gone into the assault. Their com- 
manding general has thought of everything right down to strips 
of white cloth to be worn on the front of uniforms of troops in 
the leading elements, to aid friend-or-foe identification in the 
dark. Preparations for the advance have been stealthy, and sur- 
prise is complete. The objectives are clear, and key personnel 
are thoroughly aware of what is expected of them and what 
they need to do to accomplish it. Within minutes the attackers 
overrun the powerful enemy strongpoint on this sector, taking 
hundreds of prisoners, then fan out to exploit the breakthrough. 
In short, it is a thoroughly professional job.' 
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Lithograph of the Virginia Military Institute, 


VMI Museum, Lexington, Virginia. 


Portrait Opposite: Leonidas Polk 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. 
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It was March 25, 1865, and the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was making its last great assault. Commanding the at- 
tack—and for the occasion about one-half the troops Robert 
E. Lee still numbered in his depleted ranks—was Major Gen- 
eral John Brown Gordon. The assault was doomed to failure, 
and by mid-morning superior Northern numbers had 
slammed the attackers back to their starting point with heavy 
losses despite all that they or Gordon could do. Yet none of 
that could obscure the valor of the Southern soldiers or the 
obvious skill, thoroughness, and flair of Gordon in planning 
and leading the attack. No career-officer could have done a 
more professional job, but Gordon was no career officer and 
had received no formal military training before he marched 
off in 1861, leading a company of his equally inexperienced 
fellow citizens. The story of how he, and over two hundred 
other men of erstwhile peaceful pursuits, became generals in 
the Provisional Army of the Confederate States is an epic of 
courage and resourcesfulness. It is also a singularly instructive 
lesson in military leadership. 

Four hundred twenty-six men would rise to the rank of 
Confederate general between secession and the collapse of the 
rebellion. Of those, 146 were graduates of West Point. About 
ten more had received one or more years of training there but 
had not yet graduated. Another seventeen were graduates of 
the Virginia Military Institute and four of South Carolina’s 
Citadel. At least a couple of others had come up through one 
of the South’s many other military schools, and one even had 
the benefit of a diploma from France’s famous Ecole Militaire. 
Finally, nineteen had served as regular officers in the pre- 
war U.S. Army without having received an academy educa- 
tion at all. The other 226 generals were presumably more 
or less rank amateurs.* 

Of course the categories do not break down that neatly. 
Many of the amateurs had at least a smattering of exposure to 
things military. A number had served, either as volunteer offic- 
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ers or enlisted men, in the Mexican and 
Seminole Wars, and two had been en- 
listed men in the British army. A good 
many of the non-professionals had held 
rank in the state militia, although that 
was often little more than a combination 
drill-team and social club. In short, these 
men were practically devoid of training 
as officers. In the past when need had 
arisen they had gone and done what their 
country needed—or what their pride de- 
manded—and then they had got back to 
the business of living their lives in the ci- 
vilian world. Even those who were in the 
militia would not, as a general rule, have 
been much bothered with military affairs. 
On the other hand, not all of the 
“professionals” were all that professional 
either. Leonidas Polk, for example, had 
graduated from West Point in 1827 and 
then immediately resigned, never having 
held a command, and became an Epis- 
copal priest. In the thirty-four years that 
intervened before the beginning of the 
Civil War, Polk became a successful 
bishop and an unsuccessful planter, but 
by the testimony of his own friends never 
so much as read a single book on mili- 
tary matters. Through the favoritism of 
his old West Point friend Jefferson Davis, 
now Confederate president, Polk received 
an appointment as major general direct 
from civilian life. His performance in 
command, until he was killed in action 
in June 1864, was all that such lack of 
preparation might lead one to expect, 
made worse by a proud and contentious 
nature that would neither learn his duty 
nor follow orders. Clearly a West Point 
education, by itself, was no guarantee of 
creditable performance by a general.’ 
The same could be said of service, 
even many years of service in the “Old 
Army.” William Wing Loring had served 
briefly against the Seminoles during his 
youth. Then, in 1846 he parlayed a bit of 
political prominence (he was a member 
of the Florida legislature) into a direct 
commission as captain in the regular U.S. 
Army. He could at least say that he had 
not shirked danger in the Mexican War, 
for there he lost an arm at Chapultepec 
and won two brevet promotions. In 1856 
he became, at age 38, the youngest line 
colonel in the Old Army. He went with 
the South, being appointed first brigadier 
and later major general. Still he remained 
not only a very bad officer but a very un- 
professional one too. He never seemed to 
grasp the business of obeying orders, and 


his stubborn contrariness almost drove 
Stonewall Jackson out of the Confeder- 
ate army. Later, it helped doom John C. 
Pemberton to disastrous defeat at Vicks- 
burg—a superfluous act, to be sure, since 
Pemberton had needed no help in that 
process, but a culpable one nonetheless.* 


Politicians frequently 
questioned the need for 
the United States 
Military Academy and 

gested that it was a 
veritable pest-hole of 

aristocratic, anti- 
republican thinking. 


Granted, then, that military profes- 
sionalism and its attainments did not al- 
ways “take” with those who were exposed 
to it in one form or another, as well as 
that the non-professionals were not 
wholly ignorant of military things, the 
fact remains that well over half of Con- 
federate generals had nothing like a real 
preparation for the roles they were asked 
to play during the nation’s greatest con- 
flict. They were, in fact, civilians pressed 
into service as officers. 

The reasons for this use of civilians 
as generals were two-fold. First, it was a 
matter of philosophy, at least for some 
people. The idea of the citizen-soldier 
went back a long way in America. In the 
earliest days of the English colonies on 
these shores, citizen-soldiers had been the 
only kind there was. They had staved off 
extermination in King Philip's War and 
captured the menacing French fortress at 
Louisbourg, Cape Breton Island, during 
colonial times. George Washington had 
served as a militia officer, had led his Vir- 
ginians along behind Braddock’s British 
regulars, and had performed well when 
the latter suffered humiliating defeat. In 
the Revolution Washington had been 
only the most prominent of citizen-gen- 
erals. In that conflict, the trained officer 
was the exception, an ideal borne out 
when after the war the former officers, 
now returned to civilian pursuits, orga- 
nized a sort of old-soldiers’ club called 
“the Society of the Cincinnati.” The 
name came from the Roman hero 
Cincinnatus, who left his plow to lead the 
republic’s armies and then, the danger 
past, returned to his agrarian pursuits. 
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The War of 1812 was not exactly an 
advertisement for non-professional offic- 
ers, but then the resounding victory of 
Andrew Jackson in the war’s closing 
battle at New Orleans seemed to answer 
all doubts. The quintessential amateur 
general had led an army of plain fron- 
tiersman in butchering the vaunted Brit- 
ish professionals. During the years that 
followed, many Americans continued to 
feel that any man of ability could supply 
the military leadership that was needed 
in war. Politicians frequently questioned 
the need for the United States Military 
Academy and suggested that it was a veri- 
table pest-hole of aristocratic, anti-re- 
publican thinking. 

They had a point, of course, despite 
all their windy foolishness. Professionals 
are people hired to do a job. People who 
plan to defend their freedom do well to 
think twice before hiring their fighting 
done for them. If they are not capable of 
doing their own fighting, perhaps hiring 
professionals is simply exchanging one 
master for another. Or so it seemed to 
many Americans from the founding era 
to the Civil War. That being the case, it 
was natural that both sides would readily 
look to non-professionals for at least a 
good deal of their military leadership 
when they went to war in 1861. 

Yet even if the South had wanted to 
officer its armies entirely with profession- 
ally trained men, the inescapable fact was 
that there were simply not enough of 
them. The entire U.S. Army in 1860 
boasted some 950 commissioned offic- 
ers, exclusive of the Medical Department 
and military storekeepers. Of that total, 
555 hailed from the free states and 395 
from south of the Mason-Dixon Line. Of 
those southern officers, 213 resigned to 
go with the South when the Civil War 
broke out, and they were joined by an- 
other 26 northern officers who also left 
the service to join the Confederacy. Of 
more significance to the number of pro- 
fessional officers available for early pro- 
motion to general officer rank is the 
number of field grade officers in the Old 
Army. Of the 76 men who held such rank, 
30 were from southern states. Many of 
those, from Brevet Lieutenant General 
Winfield Scott to Major George H. Tho- 
mas of the 2nd Cavalry, chose to remain 
loyal to the flag. Others, like Major Rich- 
ard Gatlin of the Fifth Infantry, were too 
old to be of extensive use in a long and 
intense war. On the other hand, some 


southern officers who had left the army 
in favor of civilian employment years ear- 
lier now came forward to serve the Con- 
federacy. Among these were Thomas J. 
Jackson and Braxton Bragg, though their 
status as field officers was based only on 
brevet rank. Finally, there were northern 
officers of field rank who chose, for what- 
ever reasons, to fight for the South, 
though some of these, like U.S. adjutant 
general Colonel Samuel Cooper, were of 
the superannuated type. The numbers 
then, complicated as they are, do not ex- 
press the full complexity of the situation. 
Still the obvious fact remains: the Con- 
federacy could have made generals of vir- 
tually every former field officer at its dis- 
posal, and a good many company-grade 
officers as well, and still had plenty of 
slots open for men whose qualification 
was status as a successful lawyer, business- 
man, or planter.” 

The first broad class of non-profes- 
sional Confederate generals to make an 
impact in the war was perhaps the most 
notorious—the political generals. A po- 
litical general was an officer whose ap- 
pointment, by itself, was supposed to in- 
crease the public’s support of the war, 
apart from what results he might achieve 
on the battlefield. Sometimes such a gen- 
eral might be appointed by an optimis- 
tic president, eagerly anticipating the ef- 
fect the move would have in a particular 
segment of the population. This seems 
to have been Davis’s attitude in appoint- 
ing Leonidas Polk, While Polk’s military 
background would have made him well 
qualified for a commission as second 
lieutenant—had it not been for the elapse 
of thirty-four years—Davis made him a 
major general with responsibility for the 
defense of the Mississippi Valley in large 
part because he believed that Polk, as a 
result of his service as an Episcopal 
bishop over the region, knew its people 
well and was well known and liked by 
them. It may in part have been success- 
ful, since Polk enjoyed considerable 
popularity with his troops right up until 
his death.° 

More often, however, the practical 
reality of the political general was that he 
was a politician who had ambitions for 
military glory and also had political 
power enough to make the president pay 
a prohibitive price for failing to gratify 
those ambitions. The president chose 
him not so much to gain political points 
as to avoid political damage. Both Lin- 


coln and Davis were saddled with far 
more of this species than they would 
have liked. Lincoln’s miseries with po- 
litical generals are better known, but 
Davis suffered with them as well and 
could afford it less. 


was a prominent Whig. Tennessee had 
not been quick to secede, and even when 
it did, along with other upper-South 
states like Virginia, it contained a large 
and vocal Unionist minority, composed 
to a large degree of the state’s pre-war 


Felix Kirk Zollicoffer 


Museum of the Confederacy, Richmond, Virginia 


Sometimes the political pressure that 
led to the appointment of such a general 
could take place with only a moderate 
amount of encouragement from the pro- 
spective general himself. This was the case 
with Nashville newspaper editor Felix 
Kirk Zollicoffer. Zollicoffer had enjoyed 
a successful career as a politician, serving 
in Congress for a time, besides editing for 
many years the influential Nashville Ban- 
ner. He had also served as a lieutenant of 
Tennessee volunteers during the Semi- 
nole War. That, however, was not his chief 
qualification for the wreath-and-stars in- 
signia of a Confederate general. That dis- 
tinction came to him rather because he 


Whigs. In Tennessee, except in the east- 
ern part of the state, most of these Whig- 
Unionists were now falling dutifully into 
line in support of their state’s secession, 
but Tennessee governor Isham G. Harris 
was worried about divisions that might 
lead to a relapse into old allegiances. The 
state’s political situation would definitely 
need very careful handling. 

It was therefore, with alarm, that in 
July 1861 Harris observed that all of 
Davis's appointments of generals from ci- 
vilian life from the state of Tennessee had 
gone to men who were both pre-war 
Democrats and early advocates of seces- 
sion. As far as Harris was concerned, that 
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was dangerous, since it might convey to 
the state’s large Whig minority precisely 
the wrong message, to wit, that this war 
was purely the business and the problem 
of the hotheads in the Democratic Party. 
To avoid that appearance, Harris sent 
Davis an urgent plea that one or more 
Whigs be made generals. He even sent 
along a list of worthy candidates. Felix 
Zollicoffer’s name stood at the top. The 
Nashville newspaperman had done what 
he could, in a modest sort of way, to fur- 
ther his own cause, sending Davis a num- 
ber of reports on the situation in Ten- 
nessee, along with his assessment of the 
strategic outlook. Also, when the 
president’s old West Point crony Polk 
passed through on his way to his own 
new command in West Tennessee, 
Zollicoffer may well have talked to him 
about the need for a good general in the 
eastern part of the state and his own 
qualifications for that job. At any rate, 
Polk wrote to Davis recommending him 
for the job. Zollicoffer’s first campaign 
proved a complete success, as Davis duly 
appointed him a brigadier general and 
gave him command of politically 
troubled East Tennessee.’ 


iL 
’ 


The Battle of Mill Springs 


Davis had appointed Zollicoffer to a 
command that seemed highly unlikely to 
see serious combat. Since in July 1861 
Kentucky still clung to its bizarre status 
of neutrality and banned entry to all war- 
ring armies, no enemy could threaten 
Zollicoffer’s district. The only thing the 
new brigadier would thus have to deal 
with was internal unrest from the stub- 
born Unionists in that part of the state— 
a political problem for a political general. 
The trouble with appointing such politi- 
cians to special commands that might 
seem peculiarly suited for their talents 
was that once a man was a general, there 
was really no way to guarantee where the 
tides of war would—or would not— 
carry him. 

In September 1861, a political mis- 
cue by—of all people—the politically 
appointed Polk at the other end of the 
state, scotched Kentucky neutrality, and 
suddenly Zollicoffer commanded a dis- 
trict with a wide-open frontier on enemy 
territory. What he lacked in knowledge 
and experience, the Nashville newspaper- 
man tried to make up in aggressiveness 
and with the approval of his immediate 
superior, western theater-commander 
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Albert Sidney Johnston, promptly moved 
his force forward to seize Cumberland 
Gap, Kentucky, the northwestern gateway 
to East Tennessee. That went well enough, 
but by the following January, Federal 
forces were advancing into eastern Ken- 
tucky in such a way as to threaten 
Zollicoffer’s front. Taking the aggressive 
again, he advanced his outnumbered 
force to the north bank of the Cumber- 
land River, this time without checking 
with his superior, who was several hun- 
dred miles away. The position he took up 
seemed to make sense to the man whose 
only military experience came in the 
Seminole War. He put his troops inside a 
horseshoe bend, with the river at their 
backs and on both sides. That way, as he 
reckoned it, the foe could attack from 
only one direction. Of course, to a trained 
military man the position was readily 
apparent as a potential trap, where 
Zollicoffer’s force could easily be cut off 
and captured. In fact, a trained military 
man arrived about that time, Davis hav- 
ing thought better of Zollicoffer’s lead- 
ing a field army and sent George B. 
Crittenden (West Point, 1832) to take 
command of his force, retaining the 


Tennesseean as a subordinate. Crittenden 
was appalled at Zollicoffer’s deployment 
and would have pulled him back across 
the river, save that the advancing enemy 
was already within striking distance and 
he deemed the move too dangerous. 
Rather than wait and meet the enemy in 
the riverbank position, Crittenden or- 
dered Zollicoffer forward in hopes of 
striking the enemy by surprise. The Janu- 
ary 19, 1862, battle of Mill Springs did 
indeed surprise the Union force under 
Brigadier General George H. Thomas, 
but Zollicoffer’s men were outnumbered 
and facing what would prove to be some 
of the North’s most accomplished com- 
bat troops and one of its best defensive 
commanders. To seal the Confederate de- 
feat, the inexperienced Zollicoffer, who 
was still enormously popular with his 
men, became confused in the thick battle- 
smoke and already low visibility of a rainy 
day, and rode into Union lines. He was 
promptly shot dead. 

The defeat at Mill Springs would 
have appeared even more disastrous for 
the Confederacy if it had not been almost 
immediately overshadowed by twin di- 
sasters of immense magnitude that illus- 
trate even better the hazards of using po- 
litical generals. When Jefferson Davis had 
made brigadier generals of Tennessee 
lawyer/politician Gideon J. Pillow and 
former Virginia governor and U.S. sec- 
retary of war John B. Floyd, he could 
hardly have intended that they end up in 
top command of one of the most vital 
positions in the Confederacy. But so it 
happened. 

Floyd was a Virginian who had 
graduated from South Carolina College, 
failed as a cotton-planter in Arkansas, 
and then come back to his native state to 
launch a successful career as a lawyer and 
politician. First stop in his rise to promi- 
nence was the Virginia House of Del- 
egates, then the governor's mansion, and 
finally appointment as U.S. secretary of 
war by President James Buchanan in 
1857. In the last role Floyd won a ques- 
tionable reputation, amid allegations of 
fraud. He also incurred the wrath of the 
North by allegedly shifting heavy guns to 
southern locations where they could 
readily be seized by the seceding states. 
He resigned when Buchanan refused to 
order Major Robert Anderson out of Fort 
Sumter. After the fort fell and Virginia se- 
ceded, Floyd offered his services to his 
state, and, as a Confederate brigadier gen- 


eral, he became an asset of the South’s 
war effort along with more desirable per- 
sonnel such as Robert E. Lee.® 

Floyd and his brigade drew service 
as part of the Confederate effort to hold 
what would become West Virginia that 
fall, and there he encountered another 
former Virginia governor in uniform. 
Henry A. Wise had a career in Virginia 
twice as long as Floyd’s, and Wise had 
been governor more recently. Some men 
were simply too influential for a presi- 
dent to pass over, regardless of their mili- 
tary abilities, real or imagined; Wise and 
Floyd were two such. A month after 
Floyd, Wise got his own commission as 
Confederate brigadier, and the following 
autumn, he too got orders for western 
Virginia. There the two men staged an 
incredible exhibition both of incompe- 
tence and pettiness, making foolish de- 
cisions and refusing to cooperate with 
each other so stubbornly as to convince 
observers that each actually hoped for 
the other’s defeat. They probably did. As 
it turned out, there was enough Confed- 
erate defeat to go around that fall and 
winter in western Virginia. With the de- 
bacle there ended, authorities at Rich- 
mond did the wisest thing they could 
have done (short of having both briga- 
diers court-martialed and shot) by send- 
ing the two in opposite directions, Wise 
to the Atlantic coast, and Floyd to Ten- 
nessee. Unfortunately it was that trans- 
fer to Tennessee that put Floyd in posi- 
tion to do his greatest damage to the 
Confederate cause.” 

With Floyd came his brigade, some 
of the only reinforcements Richmond 
believed it could spare for Johnston’s 
hard-pressed western Confederate 
armies. In early February the desperate 
need for troops on Johnston’s front 
seemed most acute at Fort Donelson, 
guarding the Cumberland River against 
ascent by Union gunboats and river- 
borne forces that would put them in con- 
trol of Middle Tennessee and squarely in 
rear of Johnston’s main force. Another 
Confederate fort, Henry, on the Tennes- 
see River, had fallen to Union gunboats 
a few days before, so Johnston was un- 
der no illusions about the long-term 
prospects at Donelson. Still, he needed 
the garrison there to buy him time to ex- 
tricate his army from Middle Tennessee, 
and then he needed that garrison intact, 
not captured, so that it could join his al- 
ready none too numerous forces. To ac- 


complish those two goals, he determined 
to reinforce the garrison strongly 
enough to allow it to brush aside the 
Union investing force and make its es- 
cape after a sufficient delay had been 
achieved. One part of those reinforce- 
ments was Floyd’s brigade.'° 


Cook Collection, Valentine Museum, 
Richmond, Virgina 


At the fort, Floyd found himself se- 
nior Confederate officer. He also found 
that his second-in-command was an- 
other politician-in-arms, Brigadier Gen- 
eral Gideon J. Pillow. A successful trial 
lawyer from Tennessee, Pillow actually 
had some military experience, for this 
was not his first war as a political gen- 
eral. He had been appointed a brigadier 
general in the Mexican War by his good 
friend and close political associate Presi- 
dent James K. Polk. Pillow’s combat 
record in Mexico had been, at best, un- 
even, and he was most remembered in 
the army for having a set of fortifications 
built backwards, something he still had 
not lived down among professional of- 
ficers a decade and a half later. But Pil- 
low had not spent the decade among 
professional officers. Even had he wanted 
a military career, it was not open to him, 
for Congress had refused to approve his 
nomination as a general. So it was back 
into law and politics in Tennessee for the 
decade of the 1850s, then back into uni- 
form when his state seceded and made 
him, briefly, the commanding general of 
its independent forces. Absorption into 
the Confederacy had left Pillow an ordi- 
nary brigadier general, a perceived slight 
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which brought him near resigning. In- 
stead he remained in the service, and the 
Confederate crisis of February brought 
him and his brigade to Fort Donelson.'! 

The presence of Floyd and Pillow in 
the number one and two command spots 
at a crucial post like Fort Donelson is a 
prime illustration of how generals have 
a way of turning up in unexpected assign- 
ments. A president who appointed offic- 
ers of deficient abilities simply could 
never be sure these defective cogs in his 
war machine would not turn up in pre- 
cisely the places where inefficiency would 
cost it the most severely. If Davis’s expe- 
rience with Floyd and Pillow is any indi- 
cation, he would have been well advised 
to count on their turning up in such 
places—repeatedly. 


Their performance was all that a 
West Point-trained Confederate might 
have feared and a Yankee could have 
hoped. Floyd showed a short-coming 
unusual among politically ambitious 
generals, a simple and glaring lack of 
courage. He all but panicked at the first 
attack by the Union gunboats, frantically 
telegraphing his superior, “The fort can- 
not hold out twenty minutes,” when in 
fact it was not seriously threatened by the 
gunboats the Federals then had on the 
river. After the first day’s success, Floyd 
called a council of war and urged that it 
was now time to break out and flee. When 
the attempt was made the following day, 
it succeeded admirably. They surprised 
the Federals, and the large force Johnston 
had sent now proved itself by driving 
back the Federals and opening an escape 
route to Nashville. 

Floyd gave the order to march out, 
but then Pillow approached him and 
urged the necessity of letting the men rest 
up, gather their effects, and have a nice 


Portrait: John C. Breckinridge 
Collection of the Kentucky Museum, 
Western Kentucky University. 


warm meal before starting their long 
march. To the horror and amazement of 
professionally trained Confederate offic- 
ers in the garrison, Floyd changed his 
orders accordingly. Floyd and Pillow were 
both shocked when Union forces quickly 
recovered, reoccupying their former po- 
sitions and then some, making the fort 
now truly untenable. When the officers 
of the garrison discussed surrender at a 
second nocturnal council-of-war, Floyd 
and Pillow nervously insisted they could 
never allow themselves to be taken pris- 
oner. Northerners had been talking about 
hanging Floyd for his questionable deal- 
ings while secretary of war, and neither 
man wanted to be the first experiment 
to see what the national government 
would do with a captured Rebel general. 
In a preceding very likely unique in the 
history of warfare, Floyd relinquished 
command to Pillow, who passed it to 
their junior, Brigadier General Simon B. 
Buckner (West Point, 1844), so that he 
could surrender the command while his 
superiors made their personal escapes as 
best they could. Both succeeded. Floyd 
met a couple of steamboats full of rein- 
forcements arriving at the landing next 
morning, ordered the fresh troops off, 
sent his own Virginia regiments aboard, 
and departed, leaving the others to their 
fate. Pillow also made good his escape 
by river, paddling off in an abandoned 
scow one of his staff officers had found 
tied up along the bank. Meanwhile, as 
Grant and Buckner sat down to discuss 
the surrender, Buckner mentioned 
Pillow’s escape. Grant was unconcerned: 
“If I had captured him,” he replied, “I 
would have turned him loose. I would 
rather have him in command of you fel- 
lows than a prisoner!”!* 

It was not an inspiring performance, 
even for political generals, and neither 
Floyd nor Pillow was to hold an impor- 
tant combat command again except for 
when Pillow commanded a single brigade 
for a single day of fighting at Murfrees- 
boro. That action led toa story being told 
by his immediate superior to the effect 
that Pillow had hid behind a tree in the 
rear while his troops had gone forward. 
Pillow would hotly deny the report, and 
later historians would question it, but his 
performance at Fort Donelson made it 
believable.!? 

The only consolation in this from 
the Confederate point of view was that 
the miscues of Floyd and Pillow were se- 


rious enough to end their careers. Other 
political generals of less spectacular in- 
competence simply could not be hu- 
mored by further promotions, and their 
pride balked at continued taking of or- 
ders, as in the case of former Confeder- 
ate secretary of state Robert Toombs, who 
resigned his brigadier general’s commis- 
sion over lack of promotion. He went 
back to Georgia, inveighing all the while 
against the evils of the West Point clique 
that was keeping for itself the privilege 
of leading the Confederacy’s armies and 
ruining its cause in the process. Still oth- 
ers, exercising the one element of com- 
bat leadership that political generals 
rarely lacked—courage—managed to get 
shot. Such was the case of Georgia poli- 
tician—and member of the Confederate 
constitutional convention—Thomas R. 
R. Cobb, who became one of the relatively 
few Confederate casualties in the Sunken 
Road at Fredericksburg. One way or an- 
other, by the middle part of the war, rela- 
tively few truly political generals were still 
to be found at the head of Confederate 
combat formations. 

An exception, and probably the best 
actual political general in the Confed- 
eracy, was John C. Breckinridge. A Ken- 
tucky lawyer, Breckinridge, served in the 
state legislature, the U.S. Congress, and 
then, at age thirty-five, was elected vice- 
president of the United States on the 
Buchanan ticket in 1856. Kentucky 
elected him to the U.S. Senate upon the 
expiration of his term, but when the state 
declared for the Union in September 
1861, Breckinridge went the other way, 
joined the Confederacy, and by Novem- 
ber was a brigadier general. The follow- 
ing April he rose to major general. His 
appointment was clearly aimed at influ- 
encing the people of Kentucky, where 
Breckinridge was still immensely popu- 
lar, and at first it appeared the Confed- 
eracy would pay the usual military price 
for such a political ploy. The following 
autumn he led an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion to take Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and 
that winter, at the battle of Murfreesboro, 
Breckinridge’s performance was ques- 
tionable at best. In the first day’s fighting 
he badly misinterpreted raw intelligence, 
was halting and indecisive, and re- 
sponded to Braxton Bragg’s call for 
troops by forwarding his brigades in 
piecemeal fashion. In the final day’s ac- 
tion Breckinridge balked at carrying out 
his orders, then gave in and provided bold 
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and inspirational leadership for a dra- 
matic charge. To complete the day’s 
checkered performance, he then lost con- 
trol of his troops, allowing them to over- 
pursue and suffer a severe repulse.'* 

Yet Breckinridge proved capable of 
learning, and he served without mishap 
through operations in Tennessee and 
Mississippi over the next nine months. 
At Chickamauga, in September 1863, his 
performance was quite creditable. In the 
second day’s fight, his division flanked the 
Federal line and he led two of his brigades 
in an assault that came within a whisker 
of beginning to roll up the Union army 
in what would have been a truly decisive 
Confederate victory. After the battle, 
Breckinridge bitterly complained that his 
attack would have been successful if he 
had been properly supported, and he was 
probably right. Bragg recognized 
Breckinridge’s performance with en- 
larged responsibilities, command of a 
corps in the crucial Missionary Ridge sec- 
tor of the Army of Tennessee’s lines 
around Chattanooga. Then, however, 
with an inconsistency that often charac- 
terized amateur generals, he blundered 
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badly. The lines in his sector of the front 
were disastrously ill-sited, and when a 
Union attack finally came, Breckinridge’s 
leadership was less than inspirational. 
Very shortly thereafter, Bragg informed 
Davis that the battle had come on the tail 
end of a three-day drunk by Breckinridge. 
The charge is difficult either to prove or 
disprove today, but there is no denying 
that the Kentuckian was deeply fond of 
bourbon. At any rate, his career survived 
the debacle at Missionary Ridge, perhaps 
because the disaster was so dismal and 
unrelieved that Confederates had little 
stomach and less patience for detailed 
postmortems.!° 

Landing on his feet, Breckinridge’s 
next assignment gave him command of 
Confederates in southwestern Virginia, 
and in that capacity he enjoyed his finest 
hour as a general. When Federals under 
Major General Franz Sigel penetrated 
deep into the strategic Shenandoah Val- 
ley while Lee was locked in a death- 
grapple with Grant in eastern Virginia, 
Breckinridge moved to check Sigel at 
New Market and defeated him in a dra- 


matic battle. He continued to serve in Vir- 
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ginia, and ended the war back in politics, 
as Confederate secretary of war.'® 

Like other political generals (and 
some who were not), Breckinridge some- 
times was insubordinate to his superiors, 
undermining their authority. He also be- 
haved in ways prejudicial to good disci- 
pline among his subordinates. At his im- 
perious worst he could be disdainful of 
everyone’s authority but his own. Yet he 
was greatly loved by his men, another 
trait that he shared in common with most 
political generals, and unlike most of 
them, he showed some real talent for the 
business of soldiering. 

Political generals were not, however, 
the only type of non-professional gen- 
eral used by the Confederacy nor even 
the most numerous. Of a total of 426 
men who eventually wore the wreath and 
stars of a Confederate general officer, 
only twenty-four were politicians. The 
other 273 generals who were neither pro- 
fessional soldiers nor politicians before 
the war were drawn from the South’s 
lawyers, businessmen, farmers, planters, 
educators, and others. Their number 
even included four physicians and three 
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ministers. These men, as a group, pre- 
sented striking contrasts to the political 
generals. One of the first of those differ- 
ences was the rank at which they began 
their army careers. William Barksdale 
and Joseph B. Kershaw began their Civil 
War odysseys by being elected the colo- 
nels of their respective regiments. Rich- 
ard Taylor, son of Mexican War general 
and U.S. president Zachary Taylor, was 
appointed colonel of a newly formed 
Louisiana regiment by that state’s gov- 
ernor during the summer of 1861, but 
only after serving several months as a 
volunteer civilian aide on the staff of 
Confederate general Braxton Bragg. 
Patrick Ronayne Cleburne was first 
elected captain of his local company and 
only later chosen to be colonel of the 
regiment into which it was incorporated. 
Francis Marion Cockrell, who would 
later command the Army of Mississippi's 
crack Missouri Brigade, fought his first 
three actions of the war at the head of a 
company. Likewise, future corps com- 
mander John B. Gordon began as a cap- 
tain, was a major by the time of his first 
battle, Manassas (at which his regiment 
was not engaged), and still only a colo- 
nel when he first saw significant combat 
at Seven Pines, more than a year after 
putting on the uniform. Fire-brand 
Army of Tennessee division commander 
William B. Bate enlisted in the Confed- 
erate service as a private, as did the re- 
doubtable Nathan Bedford Forrest.!7 
Some of these men numbered 
among those who were politicians before 
becoming Confederate generals. Barks- 
dale was a congressman from Mississippi 
from 1852 until his resignation upon his 
state’s declaration of secession. Kershaw 
served two terms in the South Carolina 
legislature and was a delegate to the state’s 
secession convention, and Taylor served 
in the state senate of Louisiana from 1856 
until he went into uniform in 1861. Yet 
Kershaw and Barksdale were not politi- 
cal generals, and Taylor was at most a 
partially political colonel—general of- 
ficer rank he earned on his own. If there 
were insufficient trained military men to 
serve as generals for the Confederate 
army, this was doubly—or trebly—true 
of colonels. The same factors that led the 
American populace to think of civilians 


Richard Taylor 
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as suitable candidates for the rank of gen- 
eral, operated even more powerfully for 
colonels. The distrust of West Point 
trained professionals was expressed by 
Taylor himself in describing that species 
of officer: “Take a boy of sixteen from his 
mother’s apron-strings, shut him up un- 
der constant surveillance for four years 
at West Point, send him out to a two- 
company post upon the frontier where 
he does little but play seven-up and drink 
whiskey at the sutler’s, and by the time 
he is forty-five years old he will furnish 
the most complete illustration of sup- 
pressed mental development of which 
human nature is capable.” The active man 
of affairs looked more promising to many 
Americans at the outset of the war, and 
thus any prominent local man who in- 
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spired confidence in his fellow citizens 
might well be selected as colonel of the 
regiment the community was then form- 
ing, particularly if he had played a lead- 
ing role in recruiting and organizing the 
regiment. In an age not yet grown entirely 
cynical about its politicians, they were 
prime candidates. The military positions 
they received upon their first enlistment 
were not bestowed on the basis of any 
hoped-for political bounce it might pro- 
duce for the government, but rather each 
of them was simply selected as the most 
promising potential leader among a 
group of military innocents just as green 
as themselves if not more so.'* 

And some of these men had previ- 
ous military experience, even if they 
could not by any stretch of the imagina- 
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tion be considered trained or prepared 
for the ranks they occupied at the outset 
of the war. Cleburne had served several 
years in the peacetime British army, ris- 
ing to the rank of corporal. Kershaw had 
been lieutenant for a year in South 
Carolina’s Palmetto Regiment during the 
Mexican War. Barksdale entered a volun- 
teer regiment as an enlisted man in that 
conflict and rose to officer rank before 
the war was over, while Bate also had 
Mexican War experience as an enlisted 
man.!? 

In contrast to the political generals 
who were, as a group, an almost unre- 
lieved disaster, these more or less ordi- 
nary citizens in high military rank pro- 
vided some first-rate generals. Each of the 
generals mentioned above was among the 
most successful of any who wore the gray, 
and their careers are illustrative of the 
ways in which non-professional generals 
proved effective for the Confederacy. 


Each of the generals 
mentioned above 
was among the most 
successful of any 
who wore the gray. 


After receiving his appointment as 
colonel of the new Ninth Louisiana, Ri- 
chard Taylor got orders for the glamor- 
ous Virginia theater of war, arriving with 
his regiment only hours too late to take 
part in the Confederate victory at First 
Manassas. Incorporated in Joseph E. 
Johnston’s army, Taylor’s regiment be- 
came part of the all-Louisiana brigade of 
Brigadier General William H. T. Walker, 
a West-Point graduate, twenty-four-year 
professional soldier, and many-times 
wounded veteran of both the Seminole 
and Mexican Wars. Walker was a thor- 
ough military instructor and a rigorous 
disciplinarian, and he drove his men hard 
to make the brigade the best trained in 
the army. His tenure in command of the 
organization lasted only until October of 
that year, when Taylor’s one-time 
brother-in-law, Davis, transferred Walker 
to a Georgia brigade as part of a cam- 
paign to place troops from a given state 
together under officers from that same 
state. Walker, a Georgian, thus seemed an 
inappropriate commander for a Louisi- 
ana brigade. While there might be a cer- 
tain logic in that, nothing but personal 


favoritism could haye determined the 
president’s choice of a successor, for, pass- 
ing over the three senior colonels of the 
brigade, Davis elevated his kinsman Tay- 
lor to command and to the rank of briga- 
dier general. Taylor was much embar- 
rassed, and a disgusted Walker resigned 
from the service (for a time), but Davis 
stuck to his decision.”° 

This sort of personal favoritism for 
someone whose initial rank had not been 
earned in battle could well have been di- 
sastrous. For two key reasons it did not 
turn out to be so in Taylor’s case. The first 
of these was the effect of Walker’s train- 
ing on the brigade that Taylor would lead 
through the dramatic campaigns of 1862. 
By forging this collection of north Loui- 
siana farm-boys and New Orleans riff- 
raff into an effective military formation, 
Walker had given Taylor a tool that could 
do much in the hands of a good general 
and that would bring its commander fa- 
vorable recognition. As much or more of 
good generalship lay in the preparation 
of the troops as in leadership in actual 
campaigns and battles. By training 
Taylor’s first brigade for him, Walker had 
launched the Louisianian on a success- 
ful trajectory in command. 

A second reason that Taylor rose to 
the unusual demands and opportunity 
that Davis placed upon him was the ef- 
fect of Walker’s training on Taylor him- 
self. The former president’s son was an 
educated man and knew how to learn, 
having graduated from Yale in 1845. 
Walker proved both a high example and 
a rigorous teacher of what a brigade com- 
mander should be and do. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the importance 
of this, Taylor’s first lesson and observa- 
tion of command, for he had seen little 
of his father on duty. Even before com- 
ing under Walker’s tutelage, Taylor had 
showed himself prepared to be a de- 
manding, even imperious, superior. Hav- 
ing benefited from several months un- 
der the irascible Georgian, Taylor could 
channel his sometimes domineering na- 
ture into the effective training and disci- 
pline of his brigade. As he later put it, 
“Qwing to the good traditions left by my 
predecessor, Walker, and the zeal of of- 
ficers and men, the brigade made great 
progress.”?! 

This was important, because much 
would be demanded of the Louisiana 
Brigade in the coming campaign. Spring 
of 1862 found Taylor’s Brigade a part of 


Ewell’s Division. With Richmond desper- 
ately threatened by Union general George 
B. McClellan’s advance up the Virginia 
peninsula, that division was under the or- 
ders of Major General Thomas J. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, commanding Confederate 
forces in the Shenandoah Valley and con- 
templating offensive movements that few, 
as yet, understood. Unfortunately, Tay- 
lor and Ewell were among those who did 
not understand what their commander 
was doing. With the encouragement of 
the professional soldier Ewell, who 
should have known better, Taylor made 
the trip from the Blue Ridge to Richmond 
to complain to his one-time brother-in- 
law the president that Jackson was crazy 
and should be removed or superseded. 
Davis had had his doubts about Jackson’s 
sanity for some time, and readily agreed, 
assuring Taylor that James Longstreet 
would be sent to take command over 
Jackson and his force. This would have 
been an unqualified disaster in every way 
except perhaps shortening the war by 
about three years. That it did not in fact 
take place seems to have been the subtle 
work of Robert E. Lee, who at that time 
was posted to Richmond in a supervisory 
role over all Confederate armies.” 
Jackson remained in independent 
command and carried out his brilliant 
Valley Campaign, utterly baffling Union 
commanders in the region, winning sev- 
eral battles, and often using Taylor’s 
Louisianans as his shock troops. Taylor 
and his men performed brilliantly, win- 
ning an excellent reputation and ensur- 
ing Taylor’s further advancement as a 
general. Meanwhile, Taylor came to love 
and respect Jackson, and learned from 
this master the practice of the opera- 
tional art. Walker had shown Taylor how 
to run a brigade; now Jackson showed 
him how to lead an army. Yet the fact re- 
mains that at the outset of the campaign 
Taylor had displayed one of the beset- 
ting sins of non-professional generals, 
particularly those with political experi- 
ence. Aided and abetted by a professional 
officer—for this class by no means al- 
ways lived up to its training—he had 
gone outside the chain of command, ap- 
pealing over the head of a superior 
whom he did not understand and inject- 
ing civilian politics into the governance 
of the army in a way that was never in- 
tended in the concept of civilian control 
of the military. Only Lee’s wise and skill- 
ful intervention had saved him and the 
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Federal artillery at Malvern Hill 


Confederacy from the consequences of 
his action. Sometimes, a non-profes- 
sional general needed not only good 
training and example from his more ex- 
perienced superiors, but also a deft hand 
in rescuing him from the miscues he 
made in the process of learning his new 
business.** 

Later in the war Taylor was assigned 
to command in his home state of Loui- 
siana. There his performance on the 
whole was admirable. In the spring of 
1864 he experienced his finest hour in 
command when he led his small army 
against the invading force of Union Ma- 
jor General Nathaniel P. Banks at the 
battle of Mansfield. Taylor wisely 
planned and skillfully executed the dis- 
comfiture of the inept Banks and won a 
devastating victory. Clearly, given the 
proper talents and tutelage, and the right 
sort of character, a non-professional 
could develop into an excellent general. 
By the end of the war Taylor would bea 
lieutenant general, commanding what 
was left of Confederate forces in the 
Southern heartland between the Appa- 
lachians and the Mississippi.”4 


Another strikingly successful Con- 
federate non-professional general was 
John B. Gordon. Unlike Taylor, Gordon 
lacked the favoritism of a former brother- 
in-law in the Confederate White House, 
and his upward climb through the ranks 
was marked by even harder work and 
harder fighting. He was a colonel by May 
1862, when he led his regiment into its 
first serious combat at the battle of Seven 
Pines. There he performed with notable 
coolness under fire, making a few mis- 
takes—that was inevitable—but correct- 
ing them by quick thinking and impres- 
sive courage. By the close of the first day’s 
fighting, his brigade commander, Briga- 
dier General Robert E. Rodes (V.M.I., 
1848), had been wounded and had se- 
lected Gordon as his successor, despite 
the fact that the latter was the junior colo- 
nel in the brigade. Notified of this change 
just before nightfall, Gordon once again 
took the new challenge in stride, and got 
the brigade ready for renewed action the 
next day. As it turned out, they were not 
called on to enter combat a second time 
at Seven Pines, being held in reserve 
throughout the battle’s second day, but 
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Gordon remained in command for sevy- 
eral weeks afterward while Rodes recov- 
ered, gaining valuable experience and im- 
pressing his superiors.?° 

By the time Rodes’s Brigade faced 
combat again, at Gaines’ Mill during the 
Seven Days fighting, Rodes was back at 
its head, and Gordon ably led his own 
6th Alabama, demonstrating again as he 
had at Seven Pines that he was the most 
competent of the brigade’s colonels. A 
single day of action prostrated the still 
weak Rodes, and Gordon took over the 
brigade a second time. His first chance 
to lead it into battle came just a few days 
later, at Malvern Hill. It was not an aus- 
picious action for a neophyte brigadier 
to win his spurs, but Gordon performed 
magnificently. Not the least important 
part, by far, of the duties of a Civil War 
officer was that of inspiring his men by 
oratory and most of all by his own ex- 
ample of fearless courage. This was par- 
ticularly true of officers up to and includ- 
ing the rank of brigadier, who was 
usually the highest ranking officer to lead 
from a position almost right up on the 
firing line. At this sort of leadership Gor- 
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don excelled mightily, and he gave an- 
other demonstration of it at Malvern 
Hill. In the doomed Confederate assault 
into the face of massed Federal artillery, 
Gordon led his brigade forward in good 
order and, as he would later boast, got 
closer to the Yankee lines than any other 
Confederate unit that day. At two hun- 
dred yards’ range, with the in-coming 
fire too hot for the men long to endure, 
Gordon could see none of the promised 
support coming up in his rear or on ei- 
ther flank and ordered the men to lie 
down in ranks. Then, with the kind of 
stunning courage that the best Civil War 
officers displayed in such situations, he 
walked along his lines, speaking calmly 
to his men to bolster their nerve, while 
bullets and shell fragments buzzed 
around him, tearing his coat, and break- 
ing his canteen and the handle of his re- 
volver. Remarkably, he remained un- 
wounded, but his bravery and that of his 
men went for naught. The support troops 
never arrived, the Union line proved im- 
pregnable, and the brigade had to with- 
draw with severe casualties.”° 

Gordon’s courage and charismatic 
leadership ability had served him well in 
his first battles, prompting one observer 
to remark, “The capacity of inspiring 
courage in action, & holding men long 
under fire is an endowment characteris- 
tic, unique, almost peerless in the young 
officer,” referring to Gordon. This gift in 
turn helped Gordon in the acquisition 
of all of the other skills necessary to make 
a good officer. His men’s steadiness un- 
der fire brought him both reputation and 
confidence. “Nothing so increases an 
officer’s confidence in our strength,” he 
wrote, “as to lead such troops into battle.” 
As usual, success had bred more success. 
Gordon’s ability to inspire his men gave 
him the early successes needed to con- 
vince both him and his superiors that he 
had the capability of becoming a first- 
rate officer. Another advantage Gordon 
enjoyed early in his military career was 
service under an excellent commanding 
officer. Rodes would prove himself to be 
among the best of the Confederacy’s bri- 
gade and division commanders. Profes- 
sionally trained at V.M.I. and for several 
years an instructor there, Rodes was ideal 
both as teacher and example.”” 

After Malvern Hill it was back to 
regimental command for Gordon, and he 
led his 6th Alabama with much credit 
through the Second Manassas and Mary- 


land campaigns. At South Mountain his 
regiment held a key position and fought 
stubbornly against superior numbers, fi- 
nally retiring as the last unit in the bri- 
gade to maintain its cohesion, a nucleus 
on which Rodes was able to rally the frag- 
ments of the rest of his command. At 
Sharpsburg Gordon held the Sunken 
Road in the Confederate center, and he 
promised Lee that his men would stay 
there all day. They tried, and Gordon used 
well-thought-out tactics and his usual 
courageous leadership in the attempt. It 
proved to be in vain, however, and Gor- 
don this time paid the price for conspicu- 
ous courage on a Civil War battlefield by 
being hit no fewer than five times. He was 
unconscious when his command retired 
from the position he had promised Lee 
to hold.”® 

His performance at the two battles 
in Maryland won him high praise. Rodes, 
in his report on South Mountain, referred 
to “Gordon’s excellent regiment (which 
he had kept constantly in hand, and had 
handled in a manner I have never heard 
or seen equaled during this war),” and 
even the habitually critical D. H. Hill re- 
ferred to Gordon as “the Chevalier 
Bayard of the army.” Lee recommended 
him for promotion to brigadier general, 
but that had to await his recovery from 
serious wounds. He reported for duty 
March 30, 1863, and twelve days later was 
assigned to command of a brigade in Ma- 
jor General Jubal Early’s division. At 
Chancellorsville he mistook his orders, 
wrongly supposing that they called for an 
immediate attack. He went forward with- 
out support, but was successful. Early told 
him afterward, perhaps not entirely seri- 
ously, that if it had not succeeded, he 
would have had Gordon court-martialed. 
Still Early was obviously pleased with his 
new brigade commander and even more 
so after Gordon played a skillful role in 
the Confederate victory at Winchester, 
June 13-15, 1863. That battle was part of 
the march that took the army north into 
Pennsylvania that summer and ulti- 
mately to Gettysburg. On July 1, it was 
Gordon’s brigade that overran Barlow 
Knoll, north of the town, and first broke 
the Union flank. The collapse of the en- 
tire Federal position north and west of 
Gettysburg followed quickly thereafter. 
Gordon was among those officers who 
thought they should have pushed on be- 
yond the town to attack Union remnants 
and reserves massed on Cemetery Hill, 


but the army halted, pressing neither its 
advantage nor its luck. Gordon’s men 
saw little action during the climactic fi- 
nal two days of fighting at Gettysburg, 
and then helped cover the long retreat 
back to Virginia.” 


John B. Gordon 
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Gordon had done outstanding ser- 
vice in his second campaigning season as 
an army officer, and his merits did not 
escape the notice of General Lee himself, 
who twice the following winter men- 
tioned Gordon in his dispatches to 
Jefferson Davis, praising the young briga- 
dier as one of his best brigade command- 
ers and someone well qualified to step up 
to division command. The outset of the 
1864 campaign quickly demonstrated 
that this assessment was not only true, 
but an understatement. Gordon was bet- 
ter qualified for high command than ei- 
ther his division commander, Early, or his 
corps commander, Ewell. When the op- 
posing armies clashed in the tangled 
thickets of the Wilderness, Gordon cor- 
rectly perceived that the Union right, op- 
posite his position, was “in the air,” un- 
supported, and liable to be turned. In 
vain he pleaded with Early and Ewell to 
authorize him to attack or at least to come 
and view the situation themselves, but 
taking counsel of their fears, his two su- 
periors refused. Not until late in the day 
did they finally give their approval. 
Gordon’s attack scored a significant suc- 
cess during the closing hours of daylight, 
but darkness, the thick foliage of the Wil- 
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derness, and an alert Union response pre- 
vented it from producing decisive results. 
Still, Lee was impressed enough with 
Gordon’s performance to promote him 
to division command, once again over the 
heads of senior officers.*° 

Gordon got his test as division com- 
mander almost immediately, and it was 
a rigorous one. A number of Civil War 
officers who performed well as brigadiers 
failed as division commanders. The jump 
from brigade to division command rep- 
resented an important change in the na- 
ture of an officer’s duties. Inspiring the 
troops with personal courage was much 
less important for the division com- 
mander, but wise planning, careful prepa- 
ration, and clear thinking under pressure 
were vastly more so. Thrust into this new 
role in the midst of the war’s bloodiest 
campaign, Gordon never missed a beat. 
At Spotsylvania, just days after taking 
over his division, he was alert and quick 
to react to the Union breakthrough at the 
Muleshoe Salient. He skillfully marshaled 
his division and led the initial Confeder- 
ate counterattack after dissuading Lee 
from doing so in the second of the 
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campaign’s famous “Lee to the rear” in- 
cidents. Through the rest of the campaign 
all the way down to Cold Harbor he con- 
tinued to perform well, and then was de- 
tached along with the rest of Early’s II 
Corps, to which his division belonged, to 
operate in the Shenandoah Valley and 
threaten Washington. Gordon led his di- 
vision in breaking the Union line at 
Monocacy, and was in the thick of the 
action at almost every encounter in the 
Valley, salvaging the army’s retreat at 
Winchester, planning and leading the 
successful attack at Cedar Creek, and then 
pining in frustration when Early refused 
to order the follow up assault that would 
have completed Confederate victory in a 
battle begun with such promise. South- 
ern hopes for a strategic turn-around in 
the Valley that fall were bitterly disap- 
pointed, and for Gordon there was the 
added bitterness of Early’s attempt to 
shift blame onto him. Yet in a decision 
that few professionals would have made, 
Gordon decided that no useful purpose 
would be served by contesting Early’s 
unfounded claims and demanding a 
court-of-inquiry. Gordon had no career 
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to protect; he had a war to fight. In the 
end, it appeared that neither Lee nor 
many others were taken in by Early’s 
blame-shifting. Gordon was transferred 
along with his troops back to the main 
army in eastern Virginia, while Early was 
left in the Valley with a token force.*! 

With Gordon back in the Petersburg 
lines, Lee showed his confidence in him 
by assigning him to command of the II 
Corps in place of the otherwise occupied 
Early. Lee also assigned the junior corps 
commander to the vital and seriously 
threatened Confederate right, southwest 
of Petersburg, where Grant was con- 
stantly striving to cut the Southside Rail- 
road and with it the flow of supplies to 
beleaguered Petersburg and Richmond. 
During the bleak winter months of 1865, 
Gordon became Lee’s most trusted com- 
mander and military confidant, and the 
two discussed what to do in the cur- 
rent difficult situation. Get terms if 
possible, they agreed; fight their way 
out of necessary. Since Jefferson Davis 
would listen to no terms but total Con- 
federate victory, the latter option was 
all that remained. 
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To lead the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s last offensive, Lee chose Gor- 
don, placing half the army’s available 
force at his disposal. In his meticulous 
planning of the attack, Gordon reflected 
the foremost tactical thinking of the time 
in seeking to assure that his assaulting 
troops would proceed directly into the 
enemy position without pausing to ex- 
change fire with the defenders—on hope- 
less terms—from no-man’s-land. In 
some ways, he was half-a-century ahead 
of his time in providing for special de- 
tails to infiltrate deep into the Federal 
defenses, a tactic used with devastating 
effectiveness by the Germans in 1918. But 
Gordon had nothing like the numbers 
available to him that Ludendorf would 
command during the last year of the First 
World War, and nothing like the num- 
bers he would have needed to make a 
dent in the Union lines. The war had 
passed beyond the point where such 
things were possible, and barring a mas- 
sive and catastrophic Union blunder, 
Gordon’s attack never had a chance. That 
blunder did not occur.*? 

One week later Grant finally took the 
Southside Railroad and the next day 
broke Lee’s lines around Petersburg, pre- 
cipitating the Army of Northern 
Virginia’s final retreat. For the first few 
days of the march, Gordon’s battered 
command served as rearguard, almost 
constantly in action with the hard-pur- 
suing Federals. When the end finally 
came at Appomattox and Lee contem- 
plated one more blow to try to break out 
of the trap, it was Gordon whom he or- 
dered to lead it, and Gordon who finally 
gave the word that further attack was 
hopeless.*? 

Gordon’s career was exemplary of 
the use that the Confederacy needed to 
make of non-professional generals. He 
was a man of enormous natural endow- 
ments for military command. His ability 
had been cultivated, recognized, and re- 
warded, and in four years he had gone 
from leading a company to leading a 
corps. He had shown that for a man of 
some natural aptitude, a couple of years 
of active wartime service would suffice 
to make him every bit the equal of a pro- 
fessionally trained officer. His military ac- 
complishments would then be limited 
only by his character and his intelli- 
gence—or by the prejudices controlling 
promotion policies in his army’s high 
command. 


The idea that Davis was perniciously 
prejudiced against non-professional of- 
ficers and would not promote them to 
high rank arose during the war itself and 
has had considerable life since then. Dur- 
ing the war, the issue was often as not 
raised by disappointed non-profession- 
als like political general Robert A. 
Toombs, who complained that the 
Confederacy’s epitaph should be: “Died 
of West Point.” As with Toombs, many 
who raised the complaint then were men 
whose talents and services were far from 
qualifying them for the ranks they held, 
much less the higher ones they coveted, 
and their whining has cast well-deserved 
doubt on their claims. There was, in fact, 
a grain of truth in their lament, but the 
problem was sorting out the deserving 
from the undeserving among non-pro- 
fessionals (or professionals for that mat- 
ter) and determining just how far up the 
chain of command an officer was quali- 
fied to serve.*# 

This difficulty is illustrated in the ca- 
reers of two non-professional generals 
who served in the western theater, both 
of whom have long been viewed as vic- 
tims of Davis’s West Point bias. In one 
case this perception is perhaps partially 
correct; in the other it probably is not. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest’s life was “a 
battle from the start.” Born in West Ten- 
nessee, he grew up in the rough frontier- 
like society of that area and northern 
Mississippi, where violence was common 
and life often cheap. Forrest had been in- 
volved in a shoot-out before he was 
twenty. He got little formal education, but 
he was a man of extraordinary natural 
strength, fierce determination, and, in a 
very unpolished form, probably consid- 
erable intellect too, though he was always 
more of a doer than a thinker. By the time 
the Civil War came he had made himself 
a success as a planter and a slave-trader.*° 

At nearly forty years of age he en- 
listed as a private in the 7th Tennessee 
Cavalry in 1861. That fall he was dis- 
charged for the purpose of raising and 
equipping a battalion of cavalry, which 
he did, being elected its lieutenant colo- 
nel. He was present for Floyd and Pillow’s 
joint debacle at Donelson, but got per- 
mission to take his command out before 
the surrender, leading them by a back way 
not guarded by the Federals and cross- 
ing a swamp saddle-skirt deep in ice-cold 
water. At Shiloh he disobeyed orders that 
had him guarding the army’s flank while 
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the battle went on elsewhere. “War means 
fighting, and fighting means killing,” he 
would later say, and that was what he and 
his men enlisted for. Leaving his post of 
duty, he led his troops into the fray. For- 
tuitously, no mischief followed. Covering 
the Confederate retreat two days later, 
Forrest had one of his trade-mark epi- 
sodes. Leading a charge in his habitual 
furious style, he outran his men and sud- 
denly found himself alone amid a crowd 
of Union soldiers. One of them placed 
the muzzle of his rifle against Forrest’s 
side and fired. The impact of the slug 
lifted him in the saddle, but retaining his 
seat he grabbed a Federal soldier and by 
main force hauled him up onto the 
horse’s rump behind him. Then, turning, 
he rode back out of range of the Union 
lines with the soldier as a shield before 
dumping the startled Yankee and riding 
off after his men.*© 


al 


Nathan Bedford Forrest 


U.S. Army Military History Institute, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 


This incident was typical of a man 
who would kill more than two dozen of 
the enemy (and one of his own men) be- 
fore the war was over. Forrest unques- 
tionably exceeded in personal fighting 
prowess any other general, or any com- 
mander for that matter, in any army, since 
warriors had stopped wearing chain-mail 
and started using firearms. He was big. 
He was fiery. He was intimidating, and 
he was an incredible warrior. Half a dozen 
centuries before his day, a man like him 
would have conquered an empire, for 
with all his other attributes he was also 
cunning. He had never studied the prin- 


ciples of war—he figured them out on his 
own. His men might not love him, but 
they respected him and, if necessary, 
feared him more than they did the en- 
emy. As for his enemies—William T. Sher- 
man called him, “that devil Forrest.” 

During 1862 and 1863 he made a 
name for himself by leading highly suc- 
cessful raids behind Union lines in Ten- 
nessee, recruiting men and horses along 
the way and re-equipping his troops by 
captures from the foe. On September 19, 
1863, he did excellent service at the battle 
of Chickamauga, and the following 
spring, at the battle of Brice’s Crossroads 
in northern Mississippi, he was brilliant. 
Utilizing principles of war that later gen- 
erations of officers would laboriously 
memorize, he trounced a superior Union 
army. Not until the spring of 1865 did the 
Union come up with a force to checkmate 
Forrest's command. Federal Major Gen- 
eral James H. Wilson led ten thousand 
cavalry equipped with repeating rifles on 
a drive into Forrest’s territory and 
soundly defeated him at Selma, but by 
that time, every Confederate force was 
suffering defeat. Forrest’s career was 
nothing short of remarkable, and he has 
a fair claim to being the greatest true 
natural military genius of the war.*” 

Yet Forrest had his problems. He 
never took well to any authority above 
himself unless that authority were almost 
purely nominal. A superior who at- 
tempted to integrate Forrest into his op- 
eration plans, and thus give him orders, 
was likely to get into his bad graces. 
Forrest announced that he would never 
again take orders from Major General Jo- 
seph Wheeler. He made more or less the 
same statement regarding Earl Van Dorn 
and almost came to swords’ points with 
him—titerally. He screamed in Braxton 
Bragg’s face the same sort of blanket re- 
fusal to obey future orders, adding, “If you 
were any part of aman, I would slap your 
jowls and force you to resent it [i.e. to fight 
a duel]... . If you ever again try to inter- 
fere with me or cross my path it will be at 
peril of your life.” That might have been 
the way a good frontier Mississippian 
handled a man who tried to tell him what 
to do and make him do it, but it was not 
an attitude suited to military life. Only 
those superiors who chose to allow 
Forrest more or less free rein enjoyed 
good relationships with him. Forrest’s 
seeming inability to submit to a superior 
sharply limited his value as an officer.** 


Forrest also displayed one of the 
typical shortcomings of the untaught— 
or self-taught—amateur: his perfor- 
mance could be uneven. Though he had 
many an impressive success to his credit, 
there were other outings as well. Ina raid 
against Fort Donelson in February 1863 
and at Tupelo, Mississippi, the following 
year, Forrest blundered badly through 
impetuosity. The day before his fine per- 
formance at Chickamauga in September 
1863, when his cavalry was supposed to 
cover the approach march of an impor- 
tant Confederate column, Forrest’s bri- 
gades were not on hand, and the redoubt- 
able general, instead of going to hurry 
them along, pitched into the battle with 
his escort troops alone. He might have 
been a veritable host in himself, but he 
could not do the screening job of a whole 
division of cavalry. The march was de- 
layed, with important consequences for 
the course of the battle.*” 


Utilizing principles 
of war that later 
generations of officers 
would laboriously 


memorize, Forrest 
trounced a superior 
Union army. 


Was Forrest then a victim of West 
Point prejudice, denied promotion he 
merited and not used by the Confederacy 
to the degree that he might have been? 
Davis later all but admitted as much, stat- 
ing at Forrest's funeral years later that the 
Confederacy’s top western generals had 
presented Forrest in their reports as noth- 
ing more than “a bold and enterprising 
raider and rider,” and that the president 
had not known the true greatness of 
Forrest until too late to advance him 
more rapidly in rank. 

Yet Davis was mistaken. True, Forrest 
was never a failure at any level of com- 
mand. He was promoted to brigadier 
general in July 1862 and major general 
in December of the following year. Lieu- 
tenant general’s rank did not come to him 
until the end of February 1865, and he 
performed with credit in each rank that 
he held. Yet he had done his best service 
as “a bold and enterprising raider and 
rider.” He was at his best at a level of com- 
mand that allowed him a great deal of 
personal supervision and leadership, and 


that meant brigade or at most division 
command. While he was able to function 
efficiently at higher levels, it was often 
without the dash he exhibited in his true 
element. It is also clear from his record 
of mistakes and “growing pains,” mixed 
in with his sterling successes, that he was 
probably advanced in rank about as rap- 
idly as he was capable of learning and 
taking on the higher levels of responsi- 
bility. In short, the Confederate com- 
mand system functioned well in Forrest’s 
case, allowing him to rise commensurate 
with his merit and employing him mainly 
at that at which he was best. No West 
Point prejudice appears to have been at 
work here.*° 

The case of Pat Cleburne may have 
been different. Born in Ireland, Cleburne 
had served several years as an enlisted 
man in the British army before coming 
to America and settling in Helena, Arkan- 
sas. He worked first as a druggist, then as 
a lawyer, and when war came he raised a 
company and went off to fight for the 
Confederacy. He was promptly elected 
colonel of the regiment into which his 
company was incorporated and saw his 
first action at Shiloh. He was not an in- 
stant success, In the woods and morasses 
there, he found it hard to keep his bri- 
gade together. In fact, he entirely lost con- 
trol of about half of it. Still, everyone was 
having a hard time that day, and 
Cleburne’s first outing, if not flawless, was 
undeniably plucky and diligent. 

Like Taylor and Gordon, Cleburne 
had a good teacher. His was Major Gen- 
eral (later Lieutenant General) William 
J. Hardee, sometime commandant of ca- 
dets at West Point, and author of the Old 
Army’s pre-war tactics handbook. 
Hardee held regular classes of instruction 
for the officers in his corps of the Army 
of Tennessee, and Cleburne turned out 
to be his star pupil. Over the course of 
the war in the West he performed bril- 
liantly again and again at brigade and di- 
vision level. His defense of the Tunnel 
Hill sector of Missionary Ridge during 
the November 1863 battle of Chatta- 
nooga and his defense of Ringgold Gap 
while covering the Confederate retreat af- 
terward compare well with any opera- 
tions by any general in the war.*! 

Yet he remained a major general in 
divisional command while his juniors, 
with less impressive records, were pro- 
moted over his head. Why? No clear rea- 
son emerges as certain, but several are 
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possible. The first of course is West Point 
bias. Yet there is no clue as to why it 
should have operated in Cleburne’s case 
and not in those of Forrest, Gordon, and 
Taylor. A more likely explanation is that 
a paper Cleburne presented to his fellow 
generals in the Army of Tennessee at the 
beginning of 1864, advocating the free- 
ing of slaves and their recruitment into 
Confederate armies, turned the admin- 
istration against him. Still more probable 
is the possibility that Cleburne’s involve- 
ment in the anti-Bragg cabal within the 
army's high command soured Davis’s 
opinion of him. Hardee was a good 
teacher of tactics, but a bad one of mili- 
tary subordination. He infected virtually 
all of his officers with subversive atti- 
tudes toward Bragg, and Cleburne was 
no exception. At any rate, Cleburne, who 
was perhaps the most qualified of any 
of the non-professional Confederate 
generals for the exercise of high com- 
mand, remained a division commander 
until his death in battle at Franklin in 
November 1864.7 


hat lessons then can be drawn 

from the experience of the Con- 

federacy with its non-profes- 
sional generals? The first is that every 
Civil War general had to learn his trade. 
While an old saying might have it that 
good sergeants are made but good gen- 
erals born, that is true only in the sense 
that generalship requires an extremely 
high degree of mental aptitude which, if 
not present naturally, can never be incul- 
cated . Yet, given that level of intelligence, 
a man still had to go through a laborious 
process of learning before he could be a 
good general. 

In order for this to happen several 
things needed to be true. First he needed 
time to learn. A too rapid rise in rank— 
the hallmark of the political generals— 
was almost sure to produce a failure. Of- 
ficers who spent some time at each level 
of command, at least beginning at the 
level of colonel, did much better. The 
general also needed the ability to learn 
the art of war. Some men simply lacked 
the aptitude. No amount of training or 
experience would ever make good gen- 
a limitation appar- 
ent among West Pointers as well as non- 


erals out of them 


Patrick Ronayne Cleburne 
Arkansas History Commission, Little Rock, 
Photographer Cindy Momchilov. 


professionals. Also, if a general was to 
master his trade, he needed a willingness 
to do so. For a man to learn a new line of 
work in the middle of life, it helped if he 
was not already stuffed full of himself. 
That may have been a further disqualifi- 
cation of most politicians, particularly 
those who coveted—and thought them- 
selves likely candidates for—military 
glory. Finally, it was especially helpful if 
the new officer had a good instructor and 


example early in his military career. 
Zollicoffer, stationed by himself out in 
East Tennessee, never had the benefit of 
a well-trained immediate superior 
present with him until it was too late to 
make any difference. On the other hand, 
Taylor, Gordon, and Cleburne all prof- 
ited from instruction by such superiors. 

The final lesson of the Confederacy’s 
use of non-professional generals is that 
it worked. Men totally or largely devoid 
of any military training or experience be- 
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came, under the stern necessity of war, 
truly excellent generals. The graduates of 
West Point, V.M.I., and the other mili- 
tary schools had a head start in learning 
the art of war and had been, to some de- 
gree, winnowed of the most obvious fail- 
ures. Yet performance in lower ranks dur- 
ing time of war provided an even more 
rigorous winnowing, and given a couple 
of years to learn the business, those erst- 
while civilians who possessed the basic 
aptitudes for command could perform 
just as well as their professional comrades 
in arms. The Confederate experience thus 
demonstrates that wise promotion poli- 
cies at each successive level of command 
could select out of the ranks of ordinary 
citizens the men who were capable of 


leading a republic’s armies. 

STEVEN E. WOODWORTH is an assis- 
tant professor of history at Texas Chris- 
tian University, and the author of 
Jefferson Davis and His Generals. 
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MITCHELL YOCKELSON 


Smoke bellowed from the 


stack as the train rounded a 4 


curve through the splendor 
of Virginia’s countryside. 


Directly in front of the train’s 


engine were cars loaded 
with green troops. 
Unknowingly, these men 
were just moments away 
from their first face-to-face 
encounter with the enemy, 
thereafter remembered as 
the Battle of Vienna. 


Lithograph: Schenck, with four companies of the Ist Ohio, surpised and fired into by a masked battery of the secessionists. 
Sketched by Frank Leslie's artist accompanying General McDowell’s command. Library of Congress 


O CIVIL WAR HISTORIANS AND ENTHUSIASTS 

alike, the action at Vienna, Virginia, is a little thought 

of skirmish that preceded the first major battle of 

the war, at Manassas, Virginia. At best, the events of 

June 17, 1861, are merely a footnote in some published histo- 

ries on the Civil War, and not mentioned in others. For the 

soldiers who participated in this fight however, it was a day 

they would not soon forget. Fresh troops from both Ohio and 

South Carolina had their first taste of battle in one of the Civil 

War’s earliest contests. The results of this action demonstrated 

the unpreparedness of the Federal Government in attempting 

to stop the rebellion, and the determination of the Southern 

army in defending their cause. Of additional significance, the 

engagement at Vienna also saw the first tactical use of a rail- 
road by the U.S. Army during wartime. 

At the onset of the Civil War, the little village of Vienna 

was a relatively young community as far as Virginia’s history is 
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concerned. Although the boundaries of the town date to the 
colonial period, it was not officially called Vienna until 1858. 
Originally known as Ayr Hill, the name of a large, privately 
owned property in the area, change occurred when a doctor 
from upstate New York was encouraged to move to this loca- 
tion by the townspeople. He agreed to the invitation, provid- 
ing that the town be renamed Vienna after his New York home. 
Another change came later that year when tracks were laid for 
a newly created railroad that passed through the town. 
Designated the Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire Rail- 
road, the line stretched from the bustling seaport of Alexan- 
dria to the coal mining fields of Hampshire County. When war 
broke out in April 1861, northern Virginia became a hotbed of 
activity as both the Union and Confederate governments moved 
immediately to make their presence known in this part of the 
state. The citizens of Vienna were divided in their allegiance, 
for many of the town’s residents had recently migrated from 


WY 
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the North. It was not uncommon to witness both Yankees and 
Rebels moving through the area during the spring and early 
summer months of 1861. 

From early June, a number of small clashes had occurred 
between Union and Confederate forces in northeastern Vir- 
ginia. The skirmishes were essentially a test of will between the 
two sides, as Federal commanders extended their lines of pro- 
tection around Washington, while the Rebels counteracted with 
a buildup of their own. Northern newspapers increasingly pres- 
sured President Abraham Lincoln to move his troops, many of 
whom had only enlisted for a three-month period, in the di- 
rection of the Confederate capital and squash the rebellion once 
and for all. Charged with designing the Union war plan, Gen- 
eral-in-Chief of the Union Armies Winfield Scott faced a diffi- 
cult task. The veteran officer considered his short-term troops 
virtually useless because their enlistment period would expire 
by the time they completed the extensive training that he felt 
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was necessary. Nonetheless, Scott had a responsibility to help 
bring the Union back together, and it appeared that this could 
only be accomplished by sending his army at the enemy. 

On June 17, Brigadier General Robert C. Schenck, in com- 
mand of a brigade of two Ohio regiments, ordered seven hun- 
dred men of the Ist Ohio Infantry Regiment to scout the area 
around Falls Church and Vienna. The commanding officer of 
the regiment was Colonel Alexander M. McCook, a West Point 
graduate who had already established a successful military ca- 
reer with his service in the West against the Indians during the 
1850s. The mission of McCook’s regiment, as requested by the 
commander of the Department of Northeastern Virginia, Briga- 
dier General Irvin McDowell, was to patrol the surrounding 
region aboard a train up the Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hamp- 
shire Railroad. Schenck, who was encamped with his fellow 
Ohioans at Camp Lincoln near the Long Bridge in Arlington 
Heights, received McDowell’s orders at 12:30 a.m. on the sev- 
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enteenth. He was told to be ready to move in a half-hour. His 
instructions were to take the railroad up “to the point where it 
crosses the wagon-road running from Fort Corcoran, oppo- 
site Georgetown, southerly into Virginia. The regiment, being 
established at that point, will, by suitable patrols, feel the way 
along the road towards Falls Church and Vienna, moving, how- 
ever, with caution, and making it a special duty to guard effec- 
tually the railroad bridges and to look to the track.” 

The reconnaissance was the first real test for Schenck, who 
was aggressively criticized by many in Ohio for his commis- 
sion as a brigadier general. Prior to the war, Schenck served 
Ohio as a four-term U.S. Congressman, then refused a fifth 
nomination to care for his family after his wife’s death in 1849. 
He did not stay out of public service for long, having accepted 
an appointment in the State Department by President Millard 
Fillmore as minister to Brazil in 1851. Schenck returned from 
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South America in 1854 and formed a law partnership. Al- 
though resigned from politics, he ardently supported Lincoln 
during the 1860 presidential election. 

Through this connection with the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Schenck rose to a high rank in the volunteer army. It 
was suggested by some jealous Ohioans that since he had not 
served in the regular army prior to the war, Schenck would 
have no knowledge of commanding an army, nor any under- 
standing of the basic manual of arms and regimental drill. 
One Ohio newspaper argued that he should be turned over 
to a veteran of the regular army and “made to drill like the 
devil for a month.” The Ohio general later defended his com- 
mission by stating that it was Lincoln who said, “I want to 
make a general out of you.” Wanting to do his part for the war 
effort and enhance his political career, Schenck accepted the 
president's offer.” 
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HUNTING CREEK 


After responding to Lincoln’s call for troops in April 1861, 
the Ist Ohio Infantry Regiment was formed with men from 
some of the more socially prominent families in the south- 
western portion of the state. They headed east with Schenck 
and were placed among the defenses of Washington to await 
further orders. With their three-month enlistment almost 
lapsed, the regiment faced the possibility of returning home 
without having fired their weapons in anger. Finally the order 
to advance towards Confederate territory arrived and the mo- 
notony of camp life temporarily ended. 


Schenck had been informed by a citizen 
that five thousand troops from South 
Carolina and Virginia were about nine 
miles from Fairfax Court House. 


Opposite: Colonel Maxcy Gregg (left) Colonel Alexander M. 
McCook, (center) and Brigadier General Robert C. Schenck (right). 
Library of Congress 


HE PURPOSE OF THEIR MISSION on June 17 was 

to relieve the troops of the 69th New York Infantry, 

who were already guarding the line. At two o'clock in 

the morning, the Ist Ohio, carrying muskets, haver- 
sacks, canteens, and blankets, proceeded to board a train with 
the locomotive attached behind four platform cars, one bag- 
gage car, and one passenger car. The troops crowded on the 
open cars as the train proceeded at a slow pace towards Vienna. 
Along the way, six companies of the regiment were dropped 
off at various points for guard and patrol duty. With the re- 
maining four companies, or 271 men and officers, the train 
turned a curve, within one-quarter of a mile of Vienna at a 
speed of six miles an hour, preparing for its descent into the 
town. Unbeknownst to Schenck and the men of the Ist Ohio, 
Colonel Maxcy Gregg and the Ist South Carolina Infantry Regi- 
ment were waiting for them. However, Confederates had been 
reported in the area of Vienna as early as May 27 by Captain W. 
T. Wood of the 3rd U. S. Infantry. He had been informed by a 
citizen that five thousand troops from South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia were about nine miles from Fairfax Court House. As early 
as two days before Schenck’s men were ambushed, Brigadier 
General Daniel Tyler, in command of a brigade of Connecticut 
volunteers, had been ordered to examine the tracks of the Al- 
exandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire. He also reported that one 
of his soldiers had been wounded when fired upon by a Rebel 
sympathizer as his men scoured the countryside for Confeder- 
ate forces. When Schenck was given his orders the following 
day, there is no indication that he or his men were aware that 
they were setting a precedent in warfare by using the railroad 
for tactical purposes. 

The Confederate troops whom Schenck was ordered to 
locate were the first unit from the heavily secessionist state to 
make its way into Virginia. The Ist South Carolina was orga- 
nized for a six-month term, and consisted of eleven compa- 
nies. Many troops had formerly served in a statewide para-mili- 
tary of minute men activated in October 1860. Other recruits 
were taken from long standing militia companies, and some 
were raised by officers commissioned by South Carolina Gov- 
ernor Francis W. Pickens. Maxcy Gregg, who was a lawyer from 


Columbia, a member of the Secession Convention of South 
Carolina, and a leader of the States-Rights Party, was appointed 
to command the regiment. 

Unlike his Yankee counterpart, Gregg was admired and 
highly respected. A staff officer from the 14th South Carolina 
Infantry wrote home to his wife that “our state could have no 
better representatives on the first field of battle than Col. Gregg 
and his gallant command. I never saw a finer body of men. 
They are well drilled and thoroughly prepared for any emer- 
gency. They will follow wherever Col. Gregg leads, and their is 
no doubt about his leading wherever duty may call him. His 
Regiment seems to be perfectly devoted to him.”? 

After their stay in Charleston, Gregg’s troops spent a brief 
period in Richmond. They were then forwarded to Manassas 
Junction in early May as part of a large Confederate buildup. A 
short time later, they moved again, this time to Fairfax Station. 
On June 16, Gregg received orders to make a reconnaissance 
towards the Potomac River. He left Fairfax Court House with 
575 of his men. The remainder of the regiment was left behind 
to guard the camp and treat about twenty or thirty men suffer- 
ing from a bout of measles. On the way, Gregg added another 
seventy cavalry and two field guns. The trip to the Potomac 
was uneventful, so he proceeded to Vienna in search of any 
enemy reconnaissance parties. 

Finding no trace of the enemy, Gregg ordered his men to 
return to Fairfax. As they began to leave, the Confederate com- 
mander heard a locomotive whistle in the distance. He imme- 
diately marched his troops back to Vienna and prepared for 
the arrival of Yankee soldiers. Gregg placed the two 6-pounder 
cannon of Captain Delaware Kemper’s Alexandria (VA) Bat- 
tery and thirty-four men under the command of Lieutenant 
W. D. Stuart on a hill overlooking the bend in the railroad. 
Gregg reported that the “rest of the regiment was formed on 
the crest of the hill to the right of the guns. The cavalry were 
drawn up still farther to the right.”4 As the train came around 
the bend, Gregg’s men opened fire. Kemper’s men dumped solid 
shot from the two cannons into the second and third cars. 

The Ist Ohio troops were caught completely by surprise. 
Soldiers standing on the flatcar at the front of the train es- 
caped injury, but the two cars behind it received heavy fire. 
Enlisted men and officers jumped from their exposed posi- 
tions on the cars to the brush bordering the track and hid in 
the woods. The train engineer, seeing a losing situation, de- 
tached his engine and one passenger car from the rest of the 
damaged train and left the scene. He proceeded towards Alex- 
andria without giving any of the Ohioans a chance to reboard. 
The Alexandria Battery continued a rapid fire of solid shot as 
two companies of the Ist South Carolina were sent after the 
“flying” Yankees. But due to the “lateness of the hour, the na- 
ture of the ground, and the start which the enemy had, they 
could not be overtaken.” 

When the fighting ended a short time later, eight Federals 
lay dead and four others were wounded. There was also an un- 
disclosed number reported missing. The Confederates escaped 
without a single casualty, as shots fired by the confused Yan- 
kees strayed far from their targets. After gathering what they 
could from the burned cars, Gregg’s men marched back to 
Fairfax Courthouse. The prize possession was a “large pot pie,” 
which the South Carolinians ate hungrily. Stunned by what had 
just occurred, Schenck and the Ist Ohio retreated from Vienna 
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on foot. Upon reaching the safety of the Union lines, Schenck 
filed his reports to the War Department. The first report was 
hastily written and omitted much. He stated that: 

... on turning the curve slowly, within one-quarter of 
a mile of Vienna, were fired upon by raking masked 
batteries of, I think, three guns, with shells, round- 
shot, and grape, killing and wounding the men on the 
platform and in the cars before the train could be 
stopped. When the train stopped, the engineer could 
not, on account of damage to some part of the run- 
ning machinery, draw the train out of the fire, the 
engine being in the rear. 

We left the cars, and retired to right and left of 
train through the woods. Finding that the enemy’s 
batteries were sustained by what appeared about a 
regiment of infantry and by cavalry, which force we 
have since understood to have been some fifteen hun- 
dred South Carolinians, we fell back along the 
railroad...The engineer, when the men left the cars, 
instead of retiring slowly, as I ordered, detached his 
engine with one passenger car from the rest of the 
disabled train and abandoned us, running to Alex- 
andria, and we have not heard from him since. Thus 
we were deprived of a rallying point, and of all means 
of conveying the wounded, who had to be carried on 
litters and in blankets...In leaving the cars, and be- 
fore they could rally, many of my men lost haversacks 
or blankets, but brought off all their muskets, except, 
it may be, a few that were destroyed by the enemy’s 
first fire or lost with the killed. 

Schenck’s second report of the action provided few addi- 
tional details, with the exception of a tribute to “a perfectly 
reliable Union man, residing in Vienna [and who] was there 
during the attack, has arrived, bringing with him, in patriotic 
and Christian kindness, the six bodies of our killed who were 
left behind.”® The unidentified patriot and Christian was re- 
warded with twenty dollars by the War Department for his 
good deed. 

Further examination of Schenck’s reports to the War De- 
partment makes it evident that the surprise of the attack had 
distorted his view of the battle. His second report claimed that 
“the enemy had a body of 150 armed picked negroes, who were 
posted nearest us in a grain field on our left flank, but not ob- 
served by us, as they lay flat in the grain and did not fire a gun.” 
However, Schenck never mentions this accusation again in his 
official reports or private papers, nor do any of his men, news- 
paper reporters, or the War Department. Muster rolls for the 
Ist South Carolina reveal nota single negro listed. Rather, David 
Gregg McIntosh, a veteran of Maxcy Gregg’s unit, said after the 
war that Schenck’s claim was “a mistake, and it is not easy to 
conceive on what such an idea could be based, as even the usual 
complement of colored cooks and camp followers had been 
left behind.”® Schenck also greatly exaggerated the enemy by 
stating the number of South Carolinians at more than 2,000. 

Schenck also placed much of the blame for the disaster 
upon the shoulders of the train’s engineer, George Gregg. Two 
days after the fight, Schenck sent a raging letter to McDowell, 
in which he inquired about an alleged investigation into the 
Alexandria, Loudoun, and Hampshire Railroad engineer’s ac- 
tions. “I am at a loss to know how such ‘investigation’ was 
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made,” Schenck angrily stated, “when the manager certainly 
neither asked for, nor obtained, information from any one 
whose opportunities could best enable him to get it... When 
the rebel battery opened fire on us, I was in one of the passen- 
ger cars...1 passed back through the cars to the platform next 
to the engine. I found there two of the soldiers...and the engi- 
neer, evidently in great fear and excitement. | ordered him to 
reverse his engine, draw us out of the range of enemy’s 
guns...His reply was that the brakes were down and he could 
not start the train.” But Schenck recalled that someone un- 
coupled the passenger car next to the engine from the rest of 
the train, when the engineer started off with his locomotive 
and that one car attached, increasing his speed as quick and 
fast as he could around the curve of the railroad, and “..we 
never saw or heard from him again.” Responding to Schenck’s 
charges was the assistant manager of the railroad, A. Carnegie. 
He claimed that the engineer “could only pull two cars out of 
Orange & he was ordered to do so. This he did & hastened to 
Alexandria to give prompt notice of the affair so that rein- 
forcement might be obtained.” 

There is no evidence that George Gregg was investigated 
by the War Department, but the engineer’s sister, Ellen M. Gregg 
of Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, wanted to protect his reputa- 
tion and wrote to the Secretary of War’s office about her brother. 
One letter was directed to Thomas A. Scott, assistant secretary 
of war for railroads, who was told of her concern over the 
charges in the newspapers that Gregg “is said to have acted 
cowardly...we who know him as we do feel that cowardice is no 
part of his nature.” In her letter to Simon Cameron, Ellen asked 
the secretary, “...will not you, a Pennsylvanian, by a few kind 
words remove this dark stain from a name hitherto blameless.”” 
There is no record of any response to these entreaties. 


Other accounts of the battle filtered in during the next few 
days. According to a wounded Ohio soldier, as the train ap- 
proached Vienna an old man stepped out from the woods and 
gestured for the train to stop. He yelled to the troops on the 
cars “don’t go the Rebels are at Vienna.” Schenck ignored the 
warning and ordered the engineer to move the train forward. 
As in any surprise attack there were moments of great confu- 
sion. For the Ist Ohio, this battle was no exception. Some offic- 
ers in the unit were screaming “lie down.” Others barked orders 
to “fall in.” One officer sharply commanded a soldier standing 
by a tree, “why don’t you fall in line.” The soldier responded, “I 
would sir, if I could,” and the soldier exhibited his arm, torn by 
cannon fire. This same soldier, David C. Gates, claimed that he 
“was the first man from Ohio that shed blood in this rebellion.” 

An enlisted man from South Carolina described the hor- 
ror he witnessed as the inexperienced Union soldiers were 
caught completely off guard. According to Private John 
Lauren McBryde, 

..the confusion and terror on the train were evident... 

We could see some officers gallantly attempting to rally 

and form their men, but the surprise and terror were 

too great and the soldiers scattered in every direction... 

We had waited fora short time, expecting them to form. 

Returning long after dark, we found the cars on fire, 

and arranged alongside of them in a row were a num- 

ber of blueclad bodies, the fires lighting up their ghastly 
faces. All were those of young men with flaxen hair and 

German faces, and their bodies showed terrible mutila- 

tion... One or two had portions of their heads shot away, 

others their hearts or entrails protruding. It was our first 
sight of men killed in battle and one so terrible as never 

to leave our memory.® 


Upon learning of the attack, McDowell wanted to increase 
troop strength in the Vienna area, but this idea was rejected 
by Winfield Scott. Continuing reports of a Confederate build- 
up in the area only promised further disaster. Instead, the 
Union troops in this part of Virginia fell back to a defensive 
position. Schenck was also on the defensive, as he was forced 
to justify his actions at Vienna. Newspapers criticized him 
sharply, and some of the commander’s own men questioned 
his leadership. One headline in the Cleveland Plain Dealer pro- 
claimed, “The Vienna Slaughter—Schenck Knows Too Much 
Already To Be Told Anything.” A soldier of the Ist Ohio wrote 
to his hometown newspaper, “I cannot say much of Schenck 
as I did not see him under fire, nor can I understand why a 
man possessed of common sense—to say nothing of military 
ability—should have run a handful of men into a battery... 
without caution or care.” 

An editorial in the New York Tribune the day after the battle 
argued that “the general plan and intention of the rebels, for 
the present, seem to have been indicated here, and it will be 
our own fault if, understanding thus early their indisposition 
to meet us in an open way-until they shall have united their 
forces in some desperate stronghold-and their fondness for 
lurking slaughter and precipitate retreat, we do not take thor- 
ough precautions against such fatal consequences in future as 
those which yesterday unhappily befell us.” 

Lincoln, upon receiving a memorandum about the de- 
feat almost a month later, had very little to say about the af- 
fair. He tactfully commented that “it is a fact, that not one 
officer, or private, who was present at the disaster, has ever 
cast a word of blame upon either Gen. Schenck, or Col. 
McCook; but, on the contrary, they are all anxious to have 
another trial under the same officers.” 


The Fate of the Widow Gates 


One interesting postscript to the Battle of Vienna in- 
volved Private David C. Gates of the 1st Ohio, who lost an 
arm during the fight. His wounds gave him an early dis- 
charge from the military and he retired to a quiet, married 
life in Scott City, Ohio with his wife Martha. Like many other 
veterans wounded in the war, Gates received a pension 
from the U.S. Government. Upon his death from natural 
causes in 1881, Martha requested that the pension be trans- 
ferred to her. She claimed to be in financial need since the 
death of her husband, and the government agreed to pro- 
vide her with a widow's pension. 

Martha’s neighbors thought otherwise when they re- 
ported to the local authorities that suspicious activities were 
going on in her home. An investigation by government offi- 
cials revealed that Martha was running a house of prostitu- 
tion and living on a regular basis with one of her custom- 
ers. Accordingly, she was “dropped from the pension rolls 
on the ground that she violated the Act of August 7, 1882, 
by open and notorious adulterous co-habitation since the 
death of the soldier.” 

Source: Pension Record of Martha Gates, #378936, Record 
Group 15, National Archives. 


At left, a scouting party from the 1st Ohio Infantry 
near Fairfax Court House, Virginia. June 1861. 
Drawing by Alfred R. Waud, New York Illustrated News, July 13, 1861, 
Library of Congress 
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A passing reference to the engagement at Vienna was noted 
during the hearings of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of 
the War. A report submitted by the committee stated that one 
reason for the supply problems that occurred in the days lead- 
ing up to the Battle of Bull Run was that “since the affair at 
Vienna...a fear of ‘masked batteries’ caused hesitation in re- 
gard to advancing upon points concerning which there was a 
want of information.” 

In his own defense, Schenck wrote to his daughter three 
days after the battle that “people may think I wagered to march 
into the jaws of death... But I was obeying an order by those 
who could not know that we would have such peril...” Schenck 
would go on to see further peril with the Ohioans in the devas- 
tating Union loss at Bull Run the following month. Though 
his brigade mustered out on August 2, 1861, Schenck contin- 
ued his military career and survived a severe wound received 
at the Second Battle of Manassas. McCook later served with 
the Army of the Ohio during its campaigns in Kentucky and 
Tennessee and rose to brevet major general.'° 

Southern newspapers, as to be expected, were ecstatic. The 
Charleston Courier reported the fight on the front page of its 
June 24, 1861, edition. Providing a detailed account of the ac- 
tion, the Courier stated that “though lacking the glory that sur- 
rounds a great victory, [it] is sufficient to heighten our pur- 
pose.” Maxcy Gregg had nothing but praise for the conduct of 
his men in the heat of battle, especially the supporting role the 
artillery played. Gregg remarked that “Kemper’s command 
showed great ardor, combined with discipline. Captain Kemper 
and Lieutenant Stuart’s skill in the management of the guns 
left nothing to be desired.” Gregg had few more opportunities 
to praise his men before his promising military career was cut 
short. The unit fought gallantly at First Manassas before re- 
turning to Richmond to reorganize as the Ist South Carolina 
Volunteers. Gregg was promoted brigadier general in the Pro- 
visional Army of the Confederate States in December 1861, 
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but the South Carolinian’s career ended when he was fatally 
wounded at Fredericksburg on December 14, 1862. 

Although the engagement at Vienna did nothing to bol- 
ster the confidence of the disorganized and confused Union 
army, it did keep portions of the railroad open during the mili- 
tary buildup preceding First Manassas. Eventually the Alexan- 
dria, Loudoun, and Hampshire Railroad became part of the 
vast system under the United States Military Railroad, com- 
manded by Brigadier General D. C. McCallum. The railroad 
continued to bring troops through Vienna, where occasional 
fighting took place until the end of the war.!! 


MITCHELL YOCKELSON is with the National Archives and Records 
Administration, Washington, DC. 
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The Railroad as a Tool of War 


The railroad was in its infancy at the start of the Civil 
War, and the use of trains as a mode of conducting warfare 
was a relatively untested process. Early use of the railroad 
for military purposes can be traced to 1833, when Germany 
began construction of railways for strategic purposes. In the 
Italian Campaign during the Austria-Hungary War of 1859, 
the railroad demonstrated its full potential to transport troops 
en masse to the battlefield. During the American Civil War 
railroads were considered essential to both armies. Many 
campaigns were based upon railroads, and the confiscation 
of track, trains, and equipment was a primary goal. 

One such instance was the Alexandria, Loudoun, and 
Hampshire. When Virginia seceded from the Union on April 
17, 1861, the Confederacy operated the railroad for about a 
month until the Federals invaded Alexandria and took pos- 
session. The president of the line, Lewis McKenzie, at- 
tempted to persuade the Federals to extend his railroad to 
Leesburg and beyond, but the government refused. Only a 
small portion of the railroad that supplied the forts defending 
Washington was vital to the Union army. 

After the war, many of the privately owned railroads that 
had been taken over by the Federal Government filed claims 
for damages to tracks, tools, and trains. The Alexandria, 
Hampshire, and Loudoun, however, acted even earlier. Its 
claim was made by Lewis McKenzie on March 15, 1862, to 
the secretary of war “for the value of tools and materials 
alleged to have been taken by the United States, from June 
7 to December 10, 1861.” The amount of money McKenzie 
hoped to obtain from the U.S. Government totaled almost 
$6,000. The claim was referred to the Quartermaster 
General's Office, who rejected McKenzie’s bill “on the 
[grounds] that the property was captured by the Army of the 
United States, with the road, and that the road and property 
were then in the military possession of the United States; 
that the company was understood to be disloyal.” 

In a bit of bureaucratic maneuvering the War Depart- 
ment failed to notify McKenzie of their decision to reject his 
claim. When the railroad president inquired about his pay- 
ment, the War Department stated “they were unable to find 
the papers.” When the papers resurfaced in 1873, McKenzie 
renewed his claim. In 1887, the United States Court of Claims 
decided against McKenzie for all time on the grounds that 
the Statute of Limitations had expired. 

Ultimately, railroads such as the Alexandria, Loudoun, 
and Hampshire, as noted by historian Gary W. Gallagher, 
“made possible the strategic concentration of soldiers from 
widely separated areas, provided logistical arteries for Fed- 
eral forces moving into the Confederacy, and acted as life- 
lines for the principal armies in the field.” 


Sources: Edwin A. Pratt, The Rise of Rail-Power in War and 
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and Hampshire Railroad,” Entry 225, Records of the Office 
of the Quartermaster General (Record Group 92), National 
Archives; General Jurisdiction Case Files, “No. 16328,” Box 
858, Records of the United States Court of Claims (Record 
Group 123), in ibid.; George Edgar Turner, Victory Rode The 
Rails: The Strategic Place of the Railroads in the Civil War 
(Lincoln, 1992), p. 1. 
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President Abraham 
Lincoln’s appointment 
of Major General 
Henry W. Halleck as 
general-in-chief in 
ly 1862 might rank 
s one of the most 
anding blunders 
jar. . 


2 j 


* ‘LINCOLN AND, | 


f 


“Old Brains” - 


alleck’s performance ex- 
posed his obvious deficien- 
cies. He evaded responsibil- 
ity, provoked unnecessary 
quarrels, and truckled to political power. 
Why did Lincoln keep Halleck in Wash- 
ington? Despite Halleck’s superb back- 
ground qualifications, Lincoln came to 
value Halleck less for his virtues than 
for his faults. This explanation re- 
quires looking beyond Halleck’s mili- 
tary aptitudes toward Lincoln’s style 
of leadership. 

When Lincoln assumed office, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott served as general-in- 
chief, as he had for a generation. Seventy- 
five years old by this time, Scott was too 
heavy to mount a horse and too old to 
remain awake throughout important 
meetings. A hero of the War of 1812 and 
again a hero for his brilliant campaign 
in Mexico, Scott recognized his current 
limitations. Although a Virginian, Scott 
maintained a sturdy Unionism, at- 
tempted to retain Robert E. Lee in the 
Union army, and offered Lincoln sea- 
soned advice on military matters. His 
intimate knowledge of the talent of the 
old army enabled him to provide sound 
suggestions about potential command- 
ers. Scott early devised an overall war- 
time strategy, known as the “Anaconda 
Plan,” to defeat the Confederacy by 
maintaining constant pressure on all 
points of the enemy perimeter, includ- 
ing a blockade, then bisecting the South 
by a campaign down the Mississippi 
River. Those who anticipated a quick and 
glorious victory over the rebellion ridi- 
culed Scott’s plan. In retrospect, however, 
Scott’s plan closely resembles the blue- 
print ultimately resulting in Northern 
victory. Conscious of the burdens of age, 
and aware that Congress had pointedly 
provided the first military retirement 
plan in American history, Scott recom- 
mended Halleck as his replacement.’ 

Halleck seemed a perfect choice. At 
forty-six, he was neither immature nor 
overage for such weighty responsibili- 
ties. He had achieved his military repu- 
tation and standing through his own 
merits and hard work. Born to a poor 
farm family in upstate New York, he had 
run away from home to escape a life of 
rural drudgery. Aided by a sympathetic 
grandfather, he had acquired an acad- 
emy education and eventually an ap- 
pointment to West Point. There he 
flourished, graduating third in his class. 


Within weeks of his arrival in Washington, Halleck 
had thoroughly demonstrated his inadequacy for the 
position. “Of all men whom I have encountered in 
high position, Halleck was the most hopelessly 
stupid,” wrote General George B. McClellan. “I do not 
think he ever had a correct military idea from 
beginning to end.” ' Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
P. Chase thought that Halleck “was good for nothing, 
and everybody knew it except the President.” ’ 
Despite constant condemnation by generals in the 
field and the scorn of political leaders, Lincoln 
nonetheless kept Halleck in Washington for the 
remainder of the Civil War. 


Henry Halleck (left) West Point Museum Collections, United States 
Military Academy. Abraham Lincoln portrait (above), Library of Congress 
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He began to teach chemistry at the military academy even 
before graduation and remained to teach engineering. As a 
young officer, he received choice assignments in Washington, 
to the fortifications in New York Harbor, and finally to a tour 
of inspection in Europe. 

Following his return from Europe, he published a book 
on coast defense that led to an invitation to lecture at the Lowell 
Institute of Boston. His lectures grew into the book, Elements 
of Military Art and Science, first published in 1846, then re- 
printed, revised and enlarged, in 1861.* 

In his book, Halleck advocated the merits of professional 
soldiers. He reminded readers of George Washington’s com- 
plaints about the militia, and his use of trained foreigners to 
win the Revolutionary War. War was not, Halleck argued, “a 
mere game of chance. Its principles constitute one of the most 
intricate of modern sciences; and the general who understands 
the art of rightly applying its rules ... may be morally certain 
of success.” For the troops, skill and discipline rather than num- 
bers represented the formula for victory. Recognizing that 
Americans would fund only a small army, Halleck emphasized 
the education of engineer and artillery officers, those most dif- 
ficult to prepare in wartime, and the training of all officers, no 
matter how few troops they commanded, to lead larger forces 
in wartime. Halleck advocated a strategic offensive as the path 
to success. Little wonder, then, that this author appeared to be 
the ideal officer to take command of the U.S. Army. 

Halleck was assigned to California at the outbreak of the 
Mexican War. While fellow officers played cards to kill time 
during the seven-month voyage around the tip of South 
America, Halleck translated four thick volumes of Jomini’s life 
of Napoleon.® In California, Halleck was appointed secretary 
of state, translated complex Spanish land laws, initiated the 
movement for statehood, and wrote most of the new constitu- 
tion. Before leaving the army, Halleck became the senior part- 
ner in Halleck, Peachy, and Billings, the foremost law firm in 
San Francisco. He resigned from the army in 1854 with the 
rank of captain, effective the day after the resignation of Cap- 
tain Ulysses Grant. Younger officers blocked from promotion 
by a stagnant seniority system frequently resigned in frustra- 
tion, some to pursue promising alternatives. Unlike Grant, who 
planned to start over again as a farmer, Halleck went straight 
to a lucrative legal career, enhanced by his mastery of Spanish 
land law. During seven civilian years, he refused a professor- 
ship at the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard, was elected 
president of the largest mercury mine in the country, served 
as a railroad president, declined an appointment to the state 
supreme court, and rejected overtures for a U.S. Senate seat. 
In his spare time, he wrote a lengthy treatise on international 
law, published in 1861.’ 

Scott selected Halleck as his successor because of these 
dazzling accomplishments in military and civilian life. Besides, 
Scott was under heavy pressure from General McClellan, se- 
lected to command troops in the field when Scott could not. 
After General Irvin McDowell, first in that role, had suffered 
defeat at Bull Run, McClellan was summoned from western 
Virginia to train and organize the forces around Washington, 
now named the Army of the Potomac. 

McClellan soon quarreled with Scott, whom he privately 
denounced as “a perfect imbecile. He understands nothing, ap- 
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preciates nothing & is ever in my way.’® McClellan—of all 
people—claimed that Scott was “for inaction & the defensive.”? 
McClellan refused to forward reports through the “dotard,” as 
he called Scott. For his part, Scott noted that the “remedy of 
arrest and trial before a court-martial would probably soon 
cure the evil,” although such a trial would be “encouraging to 
the enemies and depressing to the friends of the Union.” Con- 
sequently, wrote Scott, “I shall try to hold out” until Halleck 
reached Washington.!° 


When urged to advance, McClellan had offered a series of 
excuses for delay, some shifting blame to Scott. When Lincoln’s 
close friend, Edward D, Baker, lost his life while blundering 
into unnecessary and humiliating defeat at Ball’s Bluff on Oc- 
tober 21, McClellan increased his complaints about Scott, who 
was soon hustled off to retirement at West Point even before 
his intended successor could complete the lengthy journey from 


California. In his message to Congress one month later, Lin- 
coln announced McClellan’s appointment, noting that “the 
retiring chief repeatedly expressed his judgment in favor of 
General McClellan,” an incredible misrepresentation abetted 
by Scott’s patriotic refusal to publicize his contempt for his 
successor.'! Lincoln thus demonstrated a propensity to use 
his senior commander as a shield rather than a counselor. 

Halleck had arrived in Washington to find McClellan 
holding the position of general-in-chief. McClellan immedi- 
ately ordered Halleck to command the Western Department, 
recently mishandled for one hundred days by General John 
C. Frémont. Halleck arrived in St. Louis on November 19 de- 
termined to eliminate corruption, to institute sound military 
procedure, and to rid Missouri of armed rebels. Halleck had 
never commanded troops and had no inclination to leave his 
desk for the field. He defined his first task as concentrating 
troops in Missouri. 


At the eastern edge of Halleck’s department, at Cairo, Illi- 
nois, Brigadier General Ulysses Grant chafed at his inactivity. 
Already guilty of launching an attack at Belmont before Hal- 
leck could reorganize his department, Grant's initial request 
in January 1862 to attack Fort Henry was rebuffed by Hal- 
leck.'* Wringing reluctant approval, Grant attacked success- 
fully, then marched toward Fort Donelson while Halleck 
averted his eyes, ready to take credit for victory or to disclaim 
responsibility for defeat. Grant’s victory encouraged a jubilant 
Halleck to request enlargement of his department and pro- 
motions for many officers beside Grant. Still distrusting his 
aggressive subordinate, Halleck dispatched a flurry of charges 
against Grant to McClellan, including one that Grant had “re- 
sumed his former habits,” an accusation that meant only one 
thing to any officer familiar with gossip that Grant had drunk 
himself out of the service. Unaware of this last charge but out- 
raged nonetheless, Grant asked to be relieved, yielding only 
when Halleck portrayed himself as Grant’s defender and re- 
stored him to command the Tennessee River expedition. Sur- 
prised at Shiloh on April 6, Grant more than redeemed him- 
self in a second day of battle, but Halleck decided to take 
personal command of the advance on Corinth, Mississippi, 
assigning Grant to a meaningless role as second in command."* 


Scott was hustled off to retirement at 
West Point even before his intended 
successor could complete the lengthy 
journey from California. 


Portrait: General Winfield Scott, West Point Museum 
Collections, United States Military Academy. 


AVING UNITED THREE ARMIES, Halleck even- 

tually occupied Corinth after a six-week campaign 

notable for unnecessary caution, crowned with an 

opportunity for the foe to withdraw intact. Con- 
trolling an army of 120,000 at Corinth, Halleck could have 
advanced in any direction, but went nowhere. While fortify- 
ing Corinth on an elaborate scale, Halleck sent Don Carlos 
Buell eastward to pursue the enemy, with strict orders to re- 
pair the railroad as he advanced. This prevented Buell from 
reaching his opponents and did the railroad no good, since 
guerrillas destroyed track more quickly than Union troops 
could rebuild it. 

In the meantime, McClellan had eventually moved against 
Richmond. As he left, Lincoln had relieved McClellan as gen- 
eral-in-chief and retained McDowell’s corps for the defense of 
Washington. Though McClellan still commanded the army of 
the Potomac, on which rested the nation’s hopes, Lincoln had 
publicly demonstrated a lack of faith in him. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the wonder is not that McClellan failed to take 
Richmond but that he came so close. Following the climactic 
Seven Days battles, McClellan withdrew to Harrison’s Land- 
ing and refused to advance unless massively reinforced. Con- 
sistent with earlier conduct, he blamed Lincoln and Secretary 
of War Edwin M. Stanton for the campaign’s failure. Further, 
in his celebrated Harrison’s Landing letter, much to Lincoln’s 
dismay, he discussed war aims rather than strategy. Yet Mc- 


Clellan remained the idol of his troops. As Lincoln put it, Mc- 
Clellan “had so skillfully handled his troops in not getting to 
Richmond as to retain their confidence.”'* Lincoln brought 
General John Pope to Washington to take command of forces 
defending the capital. Pope urged Lincoln to appoint Halleck 
to overall command. 

Late in June, Lincoln visited Scott at West Point. Scott 
reaffirmed his confidence in Halleck as general-in-chief, and 
Lincoln began a curious courtship that included sending Sena- 
tor William Sprague of Rhode Island to Halleck’s headquar- 
ters. Halleck telegraphed to Lincoln, “If I were to go to Wash- 
ington I could advise but one thing—to place all the forces in 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Washington under one head, 
and hold that head responsible for the result.”!° Encouraged 
by this aggressive perspective, Lincoln appointed Halleck gen- 
eral-in-chief. Desperately frustrated by McClellan’s passivity 
at Harrison’s Landing, Lincoln sought an intermediary who 
would either force him to advance or would terminate his 
command. 

Had Lincoln known more about Halleck’s command in 
the West, he might have hesitated before making this crucial 
appointment. Halleck had already displayed excessive caution, 
avoidance of responsibility, duplicity, petty tyranny, and mili- 
tary ineptitude. Excelling in managerial capacity, he lacked any 
skill in personal relations. He placed his own welfare above all 
other concerns. He had, however, so successfully concealed 
those faults that his reputed achievements, actually those of 
his subordinates, appealed to Lincoln, a man in search of vic- 
tory rather than congeniality. Even Grant, Halleck’s chief vic- 
tim, had welcomed him to Shiloh, naming him “one of the 
greatest men of the age.”!® As Halleck left for Washington, Grant 
praised him as “a man of gigantic intellect and well studied in 
the profession of arms. He and I have had several little spats 
but I like and respect him nevertheless.”!” 

From Lincoln’s perspective, Halleck seemed the engineer 
of the successful Tennessee River campaign that had carried 
Union arms from Cairo to Corinth. After Shiloh, he success- 
fully commanded the largest army ever assembled in North 
America. He had Scott’s respect and endorsement as well as 
Pope’s enthusiastic backing. In matters of military procedure, 
Halleck had long been an acknowledged expert. Furthermore, 
Lincoln had no better candidate for general-in-chief, and to 
continue that vacancy meant direct and unprofitable contact 
with the hostile McClellan when what Lincoln needed was an 
intermediary. 

Halleck’s appointment made him McClellan’s superior, ex- 
changing their roles of three months earlier. Neither handled 
this reversal well. Halleck held the post of general-in-chief “con- 
trary to my own wishes,” he wrote to McClellan, who re- 
sponded, “I would have advised your appointment,” and of- 
fered “full and cordial support.”'* Privately, McClellan called 
Halleck’s appointment a “slap in the face,” and thought it “grat- 
ing to have to serve under the orders of a man I know by expe- 
rience to be my inferior.”!? Halleck thought McClellan a “self- 
ish” general who “does not understand strategy and should 
never plan a campaign.””° Lincoln gave Halleck authority to 
remove McClellan, anticipating that he would use it, yet Hal- 
leck rejected such a drastically unpopular procedure. Had Lin- 
coln thought that he could remove McClellan without adverse 
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political or military consequences, he might have done so him- 
self without entangling Halleck. 

Halleck came to Washington at a moment of unparalleled 
Northern opportunity. McClellan lay idle at Harrison’s Land- 
ing with ample men to capture Richmond, while Pope had 
assembled troops south of Washington sufficient to defend the 
capital and to advance toward Richmond. Had Halleck coor- 
dinated a renewal of McClellan’s offensive with Pope’s advance, 
Lee could have been crushed between two mighty armies. In- 
stead, Halleck listened to McClellan’s unrealistic demands for 
reinforcement, decided that they could not be met, yet declined 
to order McClellan forward with the enormous army he al- 
ready possessed. Halleck eventually ordered McClellan’s troops 
back to Washington, a move that McClellan resisted and de- 
layed. When it became clear that McClellan was sullenly with- 
drawing from the peninsula and that not all of his troops had 
joined Pope, Lee skillfully and devastatingly struck at Second 
Bull Run. 

Lee’s defeat of Halleck’s protege Pope brought McClellan 
back to command all the forces defending Washington. His 
return to power was announced in orders attributed to Hal- 
leck. Lincoln, who had made this decision without informing 
Halleck in advance, took every step to evade responsibility.! 
Lincoln artfully convinced even his chief advisers that he had 
recalled McClellan to command on Halleck’s advice. McClel- 
lan now freely expressed his contempt for Halleck while lead- 
ing the Army of the Potomac to meet Lee’s invasion of Mary- 
land. Believing that he had won a substantial victory at 
Antietam, McClellan expected as his reward the removal of 
Halleck, “an incompetent fool,” and “the most stupid idiot | 
ever heard of.””? Halleck relayed to McClellan Lincoln’s repeated 
orders to pursue the enemy. By ignoring them, McClellan 
achieved his own final removal from command. Halleck should 
then have been in firm control of the army. 

However, he clearly did not want that power and respon- 
sibility. Three months of field command in the West had con- 
vinced Halleck that he belonged behind a desk reining in am- 
bitious subordinates rather than urging them to attack. With 
McClellan’s successor, General Ambrose E. Burnside, Halleck 
played a game of deadly errors. Burnside proposed to move 
his army to Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, and cross the 
Rappahannock on pontoons. Halleck insisted that the army 
cross above Fredericksburg where pontoons would be unnec- 
essary. Burnside moved to Falmouth, found that Halleck had 
neglected to send the pontoons, and refused to cross the river, 
which was then easily fordable. Instead, he awaited the pon- 
toons, giving Lee more than ample time to assemble his army 
and to fortify his position. Apprehensive of impending calam- 
ity, Lincoln asked Halleck to order Burnside to abandon plans 
to attack. Halleck refused, arguing that a general in the field 
was the best judge of operations. Halleck told Lincoln that if 
he wanted to control Burnside, he would have to do so him- 
self.2> When the battle of Fredericksburg turned into inevi- 
table disaster, Burnside accepted responsibility. Critics, how- 
ever, blamed Halleck. Burnside later advocated the removal of 
himself, Stanton, and Halleck, all of whom had lost the nation’s 
confidence.** When Burnside proposed yet another move 
across the Rappahannock despite the doubts of corps com- 
manders, Lincoln asked Halleck to visit the army, then submit 
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an opinion. Halleck refused. “Your military skill is useless to 
me if you will not do this,” wrote Lincoln.” In response, Hal- 
leck submitted his resignation. Lincoln endorsed his own let- 
ter: “Withdrawn, because considered harsh by Gen. Halleck.” 
Harsh? Certainly. Justified? Absolutely. Halleck had managed 
to work himself into a position of essential uselessness to the 
country. Lincoln’s annual message in 1862, unlike that of one 
year earlier that had so enthusiastically heralded the appoint- 
ment of McClellan as general-in-chief, did not mention that 
Halleck had replaced McClellan. 


Lincoln artfully convinced even his chief 
advisers that he had recalled McClellan 
to command on Halleck’s advice. 


A meeting between Lincoln and McClellan at Antietam 
on October 4, 1862, Library of Congress. 


URNSIDE’S REPLACEMENT, General Joseph 

Hooker, had bargained with Lincoln to receive no 

orders through Halleck, whom he detested. Lincoln 

had not consulted Halleck in advance about 

Hooker’s appointment. Hooker’s removal after his defeat at 

Chancellorsville in May was foreshadowed by the reinstitution 

of Halleck’s authority. Originally on better terms with Hooker's 

successor, General George G. Meade, Halleck served as a con- 

duit to convey Lincoln’s disgust with the failure of the Army of 

the Potomac to pursue and crush Lee after the battle of Get- 

tysburg. Like every previous commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, Meade came to detest Halleck. 

In the West, Halleck proved more useful. His strong sense 

of professionalism assisted Grant during the Vicksburg cam- 


paign. Grant faced pressure from two directions. Lincoln be- 
lieved that his own former congressman, General John A. Mc- 
Clernand, deserved an opportunity to command an expedi- 
tion against Vicksburg. McClernand had negotiated with 
Lincoln to command troops recruited among Democrats in 
the Midwest. Halleck did everything possible to frustrate 
McClernand’s dream of an independent command. Removed 
from command by Grant ona technicality shortly before Vicks- 
burg capitulated, McClernand appealed in vain to Halleck. 


Lincoln wrote to Grant a celebrated 
letter acknowledging “you were right 
and I was wrong.” By implication, at 
least, Lincoln acknowledged that Halleck, 
also, had been right. 


cerned, Lincoln could have promoted Halleck to the new 
rank—leaving command relationships unaltered. However, he 
had earlier concluded that Halleck was but little more than a 
“first-rate clerk” who had “shrunk from responsibility wher- 
ever it was possible.’?? When Grant was appointed, Halleck 
immediately resigned as general-in-chief, but Grant, who had 
professed “great confidence in and friendship for” Halleck, 
cooperated with Lincoln to have Halleck appointed chief of 
staff.7* Since Grant intended to stay away from Washington, 
Halleck’s appointment freed Grant from office chores, fre- 
quent communication with Lincoln and Stanton, and poten- 
tial political pressure. Grant had Halleck’s assistance in purg- 
ing political generals including Banks, Franz Sigel, and 
Benjamin F. Butler. 

Halleck’s achievements as military manager were forgot- 
ten in July when Lee sent Jubal Early to threaten Washington. 


Attorney General Edward Bates (left), Charles A. Dana (center), and George Templeton Strong (right). 


Library of Congress 


Grant’s brilliant Vicksburg campaign, which Halleck com- 
pared to one of Napoleon’s finest triumphs, also eclipsed an- 
other uniformed politician. When Grant had finally disem- 
barked his troops on dry ground south of Vicksburg, Lincoln 
had wanted Grant to move south and unite his command with 
that of General Nathaniel Banks, whose qualifications con- 
sisted chiefly of Massachusetts electoral triumphs as a Demo- 
crat, Know-Nothing, and then Republican. Halleck’s belief that 
operations were best left to generals in the field worked in 
Grant’s favor, as did his abhorrence of political generals like 
Banks. When Vicksburg fell, Lincoln wrote to Grant a cel- 
ebrated letter acknowledging “you were right and I was 
wrong.””° By implication, at least, Lincoln acknowledged that 
Halleck, also, had been right. 

In March 1864, Grant replaced Halleck as general-in-chief 
when he assumed the rank of lieutenant general. In accor- 
dance with the Constitution, Congress had created this rank 
without specifying who should receive the appointment. Con- 
cerned about creating a rival candidate for the Republican 
nomination for president, Lincoln first required assurances 
that Grant held no political ambitions. Had he remained con- 


Halleck dithered while Early moved ever closer. Halleck was 
left behind when an anxious Lincoln conferred with Grant at 
Fort Monroe. As a result of that meeting, Grant sent General 
Philip H. Sheridan to take command of all forces near Wash- 
ington to pursue Early “to the death.””? Shortly afterward, 
Grant recommended that Halleck take command on the Pa- 
cific Coast.°? 

Grant and Lincoln drew closer while Halleck sat at his 
desk amid diminished expectations of his role. After Lee 
surrendered and Grant returned to Washington, Halleck’s 
role disappeared. Immediately following Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation, Stanton sent Halleck to command at Richmond, 
as if to exile him from the capital. While there, Halleck 
quarreled with Sherman, his last and most loyal friend 
among senior commanders. 

In less than three years, Halleck’s reputation metamor- 
phosed from potential savior of the Union to pariah. Shortly 
after arriving in Washington, Halleck demonstrated incapac- 
ity to direct McClellan or, indeed, any significant commander. 
Why did Halleck remain in Washington? Offered an opportu- 
nity by Grant to take command from Banks, Halleck avoided 
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that assignment, perhaps aware that whatever his failings as a 
desk general, he performed even worse in the field. 

Why, then, did Lincoln retain his services? Halleck re- 
mained a master of military technique, adept at moving troops 
and supplies. He knew how to translate Lincoln's wishes into 
proper orders and to offer suggestions about secondary mat- 
ters. He provided Lincoln with a buffer against senior com- 
manders; Halleck’s name consistently appeared upon orders 
for removal. Halleck persistently opposed uniformed politi- 
cians, whereas Lincoln unified wartime support by appoint- 
ing officers for both political and ethnic reasons. Halleck re- 
ceived blame when such appointees failed, again protecting 
Lincoln. As chief of staff, Halleck performed a similar task for 
Grant, offering counsel concerning the removal of political 
appointees, warning Grant against moving too quickly or with 
imprudent timing. Unlike Grant, the unpopular Halleck posed 
no threat of political rivalry to Lincoln. Critics who assailed 
Halleck’s weakness and ineptitude rarely noticed that he 
shielded Lincoln, who once proclaimed himself “Halleck’s 
friend because nobody else was.”>! 


HE OTHERWISE FRIENDLESS HALLECK had not 
sought the post of general-in-chief. He admitted that 
he did not “understand and cannot manage affairs 
in the East,” especially “the quarrels of Stanton and 
McClellan.”*? Lincoln summoned Halleck to Washington ei- 
ther to force McClellan to advance or to remove him from com- 
mand; Halleck’s hesitation to choose between these alterna- 
tives transferred the initiative to Lee for his great victory at 
Second Bull Run. Halleck then appealed to McClellan “to as- 
sist me in this crisis with your ability and experience. I am 
utterly tired out.”*? Lincoln later remarked that Halleck “broke 
down” after Pope’s defeat, “and has ever since evaded all pos- 
sible responsibility.”*4 
Many found Halleck’s personal manner obnoxious; some 
thought that he might have some serious problem. Attorney 
General Edward Bates heard gossip in 1863 that Halleck “was 
aconfirmed opium-eater.” Bates noted that Halleck was “some- 


thing bloated, and with watery eyes... But whether from brandy 
or opium I cannot tell.”*° Halleck’s personal physician during 
the Corinth campaign, John H. Brinton, recalled him as “some- 
what inert; he was fond of good living, and of good wine— 
notably of hock. After dining, he was often sleepy. From my 
own knowledge of him, I think that at first I overestimated 
him.”*° During Early’s campaign against Washington, Charles 
A. Dana believed that “Halleck’s mind has been seriously im- 
paired by the excessive use of liquor and ... is regularly muddled 
after dinner each day.”*’ George Templeton Strong had accom- 
panied a delegation to Washington that called on Halleck. “God 
help us!” exclaimed one member after leaving, something the 
entire group understood. Halleck was “weak, shallow, com- 
monplace, vulgar,” concluded Strong. “His silly talk was con- 
clusive as to his incapacity, unless he was a little flustered with 
wine ...”** Halleck died in 1872 just short of his fifty-seventh 
birthday “of softening of the Brain supervening upon chronic 
disease of the heart and of the liver.”*? 

Halleck’s curiously passive behavior in the decade follow- 

ing Pope’s defeat supports a theory that he may have had alco- 
hol problems. When Grant assumed the position of general- 
in-chief, Halleck submissively accepted his diminished role as 
chief of staff and uttered no protest when sent from Washing- 
ton to Richmond or into postwar exile in California. When 
other commanders vehemently condemned his wartime role, 
Halleck made no response. The general who so carefully 
avoided combat even more assiduously shunned the battle for 
reputation. Ironically, Halleck’s refusal to employ extensive 
military authority increased his value to Lincoln, who consis- 
tently dominated war policy even when he needed to conceal 
that mastery. 
JOHN Y. SIMON is the editor of the Ulysses S. Grant Papers, 
and the author of many articles on the Civil War. He is the 
recipient of numerous awards, and has held office in national 
professional associations and served as consultant for federal 
and state agencies, university and commercial presses, and 
other editorial projects. He is currently at work on volumes 23 
and 24 of the Grant Papers. 
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De You Knew? 


1. What was the original name of 
the Veteran Reserve Corps? 

. Which was the last Confederate 
commerce raider to cease 
operations? 

. What was the name of the 
Washington fort from which 
President Lincoln observed the 
Southern attack on the capital 
in July, 1864? 

. Which Frederick, Maryland 
woman was made famous by 
poet John Greenleaf Whittier? 

. This tireless social worker was 
named Superintendent of Army 
Nurses for the Union in June, 
1861. 

. What did Union general 
George G. Meade and 
Confederate general Henry A. 
Wise have in common? 


TEASER: 


What was the name of Richmond’s 
largest military hospital? 

THE ANSWERS to questions 1-6 
will be found on page 96. If you 
know the answer to the teaser ques- 
tion, send it in writing to the edito- 
rial address below. The author of the 
correct answer drawn from the Ne&S 
hat will receive a free copy of The 
Southern Historical Society Paperson 
CD. This prize is kindly donated by 
H-Bar Enterprises, whose advertise- 
ments appear elsewhere in this issue. 
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WE HAVE A WINNER! 


The “Teaser” question in North & 
South #6 was: In which federal ar- 
senal did an explosion occur on the 
same day as the Battle of Antietam? 
The correct answer is the Allegheny 


Arsenal in Pittsburgh. Over fifty 
correct answers were received: the 
winning name drawn was that of 
Charles Knupsky, Jr. of Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. He receives a CD of 
the Official Records, kindly donated 
by H-Bar Enterprises. 
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On a broiling hot July afternoon in 1865, 
three men and one woman went to the gallows in Washington, D.C.., 
for complicity in the assassination of President Abraham Lincoln. 


Of the condemned men, only one had been a soldier in the late 
War Between the States, the would-be assassin of 
Secretary of State William H. Seward, 21-year-old Confederate veteran 
Lewis Thornton Powell, alias “Lewis Paine.” 


Oil painting of Private Lewis Thornton Powell in Confederate uniform, as he might have 
appeared while serving with Mosby’s Rangers, 43rd Battalion, VA Cavalry, Ownsbey Collection. 
ee 


Betty J. Ownsbey 


THE MILITARY CAREER OF AN 


ASSASSIN 


The stoic dignity and military bearing which this youngster 
displayed during his trial, incarceration, and subsequent ex- 
ecution impressed both the military commission and the prison 
officials. Powell had been through the thick of the war and 
braved most of its horrors. Death held no fear for him. 

The son of a Florida Baptist clergyman, Lewis had been 
raised religiously under the strict mandates of his church. Edu- 
cated by his father, who was also a 
schoolmaster and gentleman farmer, 
young Powell had aspirations to the 
ministry himself when the war broke 
out in 1861. “Secession fever” changed 
his career plans. At the age of seven- 
teen, Lewis went into the small town- 
ship of Live Oak accompanied by his 
best friend from a neighboring farm, 
Samuel A. Mitchell.! Infected by pa- 
triotism, the boys gave the recruiting 
officer the standard “fib” of the day— 
that they were “over 18” and eager to 
enlist. The 6'2" strapping Powell ap- 
parently had no difficulty in convine- 
ing the officer that he was of the 
proper age. Convincing his outraged 
parents when he arrived home from 
town was another matter. In addition 
to being the “baby brother” of the 
family, Lewis was the first of the three surviving Powell sons to 
answer the call to arms. His enlistment date is given as May 30, 
1861, with the muster-in date of July 13.7 Lewis’ older broth- 
ers, Oliver and George, enlisted much later; Oliver in Septem- 
ber of 1861 and George, who was married, on May 12, 1862. 
None of the boys enlisted in the same regiment. * The Rever- 
end Mr. Powell’s first inclination was to take his errant young- 
est son back to the recruiting station and make the boy confess 
to the authorities his true age—certainly an embarrassing situ- 
ation for any teenager. On the way back to town, however, Lewis 
managed to convince his father to consent to his enlistment. 
Arriving at the recruiting office, Lewis admitted his deception 
and with his father’s consent was allowed to enlist in the 
“Hamilton County Blues,” whose captain, Judge H.J. Stewart, 
an old acquaintance of the family, would exert a sort of paren- 
tal control over the boy along with the military.’ 

Shortly after reaching the encampment at Camp Virginia 
near the “Brick Yard” outside Jacksonville in July, Lewis Powell 
made his first acquaintance with a military hospital. As with 


many rural youths of the day, coming together in vast num- 
bers for the first time, Powell was stricken down with a severe 
case of the measles. This so incapacitated him that a message 
was sent to his mother that she should arrive as soon as pos- 
sible if she wished to see her son alive. The crisis passed, leav- 
ing Lewis much weakened; so much so that he missed his unit’s 
departure for Richmond, Virginia, in mid-July. Recuperating 
through August, it was early Sep- 
tember before he was sent to the 
camp of instruction at the Old Fair- 


in time to depart along the 
Williamsburg Road to Yorktown 
and settle down into winter quar- 
ters as a part of John B. Magruder’s 
command. 


Powell’s much-traveled 


skull. It was moved from the 
Arsenal Prison yard to 
Holmead Cemetery, to the 
Army Medical Museum, and 
finally to the Smithsonian 
Institution, where it was 
ignored until early this decade. 
Photo: James E.T. Lange Collection 


Spring of 1862 saw the opening of the Peninsula Cam- 
paign and young Powell’s baptism of fire, participating in skir- 
mishes along the Yorktown line with Union sharpshooters. As 
a part of Major General D. H. Hill’s division, the 2nd Florida 
was withdrawn on the night of May 3 and marched the twelve 
muddy miles through rain to Williamsburg and a position just 
west of the town. Here Powell saw his first full scale battle, go- 
ing into action on the right of Fort Magruder. Subsequently, 
the 2nd Florida retreated further up the peninsula to camp out- 
side of Richmond. One soldier wrote, “We have lost everything 
except a change of clothes and a blanket apiece.”® Powell’s next 
battle was Seven Pines, in which his unit was heavily engaged. 
In September, the Floridians would participate at Antietam with 
devastating results. 

By now, Lewis Powell was becoming a seasoned veteran. 
An article from the Washington Star dated December 3, 1887, 
stated, “Army life caused him to fall from his piety, but he did 
not become a prey to drink, that arch enemy to many soldiers. 
He did become rather fond of cards. He grew tall, well 
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grounds outside of Richmond, just , 


proportioned, and fine looking, and his 
fearless bearing in time of battle was par- 
ticularly admired. He warmed up as the 
fight raged and was ever eager to press 
forward.” Gradually, as Powell fell away 
from his strict upbringing, army life 
hardened him and he became like most 
of his comrades, full of pranks and prac- 
tical jokes—anything to wile away those 
tedious hours of boredom that army life 
predominately contains. One comrade 
remembered him as a “happy boy, full 
of fun and frolic.” 


Powell “never 
really appreciated 
his home until 
after he had 
joined the army.” 
Reverend George C. Powell, 
father of Lewis T. (circa 
1846). At right, Lewis T., 

age 2, and his mother, 


Patience Caroline Powell. 
Courtesy Powell Family. 


Apparently his happy- 
go-lucky attitude did not 
always strike a good chord 
with his commanding of- 
ficer. At least one episode is 
recorded of his being pun- 
ished for “gross neglect of his rifle.” Sen- 
tenced to “mark time between bayonets 
several days...{the captain] in crossing 
the camp suddenly came upon the ex- 
ecution of the punishment; the culprit 
was stepping away hard while the per- 
spiration was running down his face in 
streams; but instead of ‘sulking’ he 
smiled so good-naturedly at his captain 
that the officer had the sentence remit- 
ted.” Young Powell had become warmly 
attached to his captain. Another story 
ran to the effect that the young private, 
while on a short leave of absence, took 
down a pair of pantaloons in front of a 
store, folded them, walked in and sold 
them to the original owner. A similar epi- 
sode of devilment found the youngster 
sending a shop keeper in hot chase down 
the street after an innocent person while 
he and his comrade helped themselves 
to what they wanted in the store! Al- 
though far from being considered the 
“Peck’s Bad Boy” of his regiment, the mis- 
chievous Powell was remembered as be- 
ing “hot-headed,” by a comrade who wit- 
nessed him lose his hair-trigger temper 


in a game of quoits and beat his adver- 
sary with one of the irons.* In spite of all 
of his high-jinks, Powell had plenty of 
time for reflection and was occasionally 
homesick. He wrote his parents that he 
“never really appreciated his home until 
after he had joined the army.”” 
November of 1862 would once 
again find Powell a patient in a military 
hospital; this time the Florida Hospital 
(General Hospital #11) in Richmond, 
Virginia. Lost to record are the reasons 


for this hospitalization, although we 
know that he spent at least another 
month apparently bed-ridden.'° Recent 
finding of his skull in the Smithsonian 
Anthropology Department revealed that 
young Powell suffered from reoccurring 
sinusitis as well as the effects of bad 
teeth.'' He rejoined his unit at Freder- 
icksburg in December. January of 1863 
brought tragic news to Powell: the death 
of his older brother Oliver. A private of 
Company C, 4th Florida Infantry, Oliver 
participated in the Battle of Murfrees- 
boro and fell mortally wounded.'? 
Spring of 1863 brought the Chan- 
cellorsville Campaign, followed by the 
march to Gettysburg at the end of June. 
Here would come the turning point in 
Lewis Powell’s military career—a fork in 
the road far more deadly than any en- 
emy bullet. In mid-June, the Florida Bri- 
gade broke camp near Fredericksburg 
and moved towards Culpeper, Virginia. 
From there they marched north, pass- 
ing through Front Royal and Winches- 
ter. Upon reaching Charlestown, they re- 
ceived “...a hearty reception by the ladies 
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and citizens of the place with flags wav- 
ing from every window.”!® The 2nd 
Florida was accompanied by a brass band 
which no doubt also bolstered the 
troops’ morale as they crossed the Poto- 
mac into Maryland. By June 28, they 
reached Fayetteville, Pennsylvania. Re- 
freshed by a two-day rest in Fayetteville, 
the 2nd Florida broke camp on the 
morning of July 1 and headed towards 
Gettysburg, nineteen miles away. The 
sound of cannonading heralded their ar- 


rival in Cashtown and hastened their 
march to the front. Upon their arrival in 
Gettysburg in late evening, Powell’s 2nd 
Florida, a part of Perry’s Brigade in Ma- 
jor General R. H. Anderson’s division, 
A.P. Hill’s Third Corps, fell in for the 
night on ground which had been occu- 
pied by Pender’s Division earlier in the 
day. The morning of July 2 found the 2nd 
Florida awaiting action behind a stone 
wall along the eastern edge of Henry 
Spangler’s woods. The men set to work 
fortifying the slightly recessed area with 
earthworks and fence rails to further 
shield them from the view from the 
Emmitsburg Road.'* Powell was prob- 
ably one of those who whiled away the 
rest of the afternoon playing cards to 
relieve the tedium and tension of the 
long wait. Their chance to fall in came 
around 5:00 p.m. and it was another 
hour before the initial charge took place 
in what Colonel David Lang later de- 
scribed as a “mad dash across an open 
field one and one-half miles wide, every 
foot of which was swept by the enemy’s 
artillery and musketry.’* 


Somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Emmittsburg Road, in the middle of the 
whirling confusion of the battle, Powell 
fell when a bullet shattered his right 
wrist. The 2nd Florida was quickly 
driven back by Union forces, and Powell 
was left on the field, one of 95 in the 2nd 
Florida who failed to return. The battle 
continued with heavy musketry and ar- 
tillery fire until about 8:00 p.m.; at dusk, 


While at Pennsylvania Hall, 
Powell met Maggie 
Branson, a woman who 
would play a major role in 
his short life. 


‘Top: Pennsylvania Hall (Gettysburg 
College). The main portion of the building 
was used as a hospital during the battle. 
Author's photo. 


Wests Buildings Hospital, Baltimore 
(bottom). Courtesy Reverend Robert Keesler 


only sporadic firing was heard above the 
groans and screams of the wounded still 
on the field. Powell’s exact whereabouts 
are unknown at this point. According to 
military records, he was wounded on the 
evening of the 2nd of July and picked up 
by Federals from the Ist Minnesota on 
July 4. Where was he on the 3rd of July? 
The muster rolls for his unit claim he 
never returned after the fight on the 
evening of the 2nd. Powell, ina statement 
to his attorney at the Conspiracy Trial 
in 1865, claimed to have participated in 
Pickett’s Charge on July 3rd. However, it 
would seem improbable that he would 
not report back to his own unit, yet par- 
ticipate in battle on the 3rd with a “gun 
shot wound in his right wrist,” an injury 
which had broken the bone. Since the of- 
ficial records clearly state that he was 
wounded on the 2nd and transported to 
the Twelfth Army corps Field Hospital 
on the 4th of July, it seems more likely 
that he was attempting to get back to his 
unit on the day of the 3rd, but was taken 
prisoner, and held captive with other 
Confederates behind the Federal lines 
until after the battle.'® 

At any rate, Powell was removed 
from the Twelfth Army Corps Field Hos- 
pital to Pennsylvania Hall (Gettysburg 
College) on or about July 6, Powell was 
lucky—he would keep his wounded arm. 
Although the limb was broken and in a 
splinted sling, the husky POW was 
deemed fit enough to serve in the much 
needed capacity of male nurse. It was 
while at Pennsylvania Hall that Powell 
met Maggie Branson, a woman who 
would play a major role in his short life. 
Miss Branson had come from Baltimore 


to nurse the Gettysburg wounded. Of 
strong Southern sentiments, she came, 
as she later asserted at the 1865 trial, pri- 
marily to nurse and tend the Confeder- 
ate wounded. Powell became strongly at- 
tached to this woman who was thirteen 
years his senior, and when he was trans- 
ferred to Camp Letterman later in July, 
still acting as a male nurse, Miss Branson 
also offered her services there, empha- 
sizing that Powell was “very kind to the 
sick and wounded” and quite good at the 
nursing work. 

Powell remained at Letterman un- 
til early in September when he, along 
with other POWs, was transferred to the 
nefarious Wests Buildings Hospital on 
Pratt Street in Baltimore. Wests Build- 
ings was a hospital not noted for either 
its hygiene or its congeniality. Located 
near the docks, it was used as a transfer 
point for Confederate POWs to prisons 
such as Point Lookout and Fort Mon- 
roe. Powell might have spent many more 
months as a POW had it not been for 
his lady friend. Powell, however, had no 
idea of spending time in a hellish prison 
camp, and according to several accounts 
“a lady” apparently aided his escape on 
September 8, 1863. Miss Branson made 
a statement to Provost Marshall H. B. 
Smith in March of 1865 to the effect that 
“if he (Powell) wore a blue uniform 
when he came from Gettysburg, it was 
worn to aid him in getting South; it was 
not worn to act as a spy.”!” 

Another source, published in the 
Washington Star stated that “a young 
lady’s sympathy was so aroused for him 
that she managed to convey to him a 
Federal uniform and money which en- 
abled him to leave the prison. According 
to this version, two of his fellow soldiers 
saw him leave in such a uniform. One 
watching saw him halted by the senti- 
nel, when he parlayed a little, handed the 
guard something, supposed to be a bribe, 
and passed [out of the hospital ].”'* Upon 
leaving the prison/hospital, the reckless 
youngster paid a social call on Miss 
Branson at her mother’s home on South 
Eutaw Street. He spent a “pleasant two 
hours in the parlor” conversing with 
Miss Maggie and her younger sister, 28- 
year-old Mary, before heading south in 
search of the 2nd Florida Infantry. Powel 
would later become deeply involved with 
Mary. How involved is anyone’s guess, 
but the familiarity was quite noticeable. 
Oscar D. Ladley, a former Union soldier 
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The last flag carried by the 2nd Florida 
Infantry Regiment during the Civil War, 
Museum of Florida History 


Brigadier General John Brown Gordon, 
second cousin of Lewis T. Powell, 
Library of Congress 


Lewis T. Powell, aged 15 years, previous 
to his joining the Confederate Army. 
Courtesy Powell Family 


boarded at the Branson House in 1866 
and, realizing the notrorious history of 
his lodgings, questioned one of the “Din- 
ing Room Girls,” Margaret Kaighn, who 
had testified at Powell’s trial in 1865. 
Kaighn related: “She knew more than she 
told the Commission in 1865; that the 
daughter (Mary) of Mrs. Branson the 
landlady, used to get up and give Paine 
his meals at midnight and pay all kinds 
of attention to him.”!? Major H.B. Smith, 
who kept the Branson House under close 
surveillance during 1864-1865, was also 
aware of Miss Branson’s “remarkable in- 
timacy with Powell” which he claimed 
would be “quite remarkable under ordi- 
nary circumstances.” Leaving Balti- 
more and the Misses Branson, Powell 
eventually found not the 2nd Florida— 
but a total change of pace. Why walk 
when he could ride in the cavalry? 
Powell had heard that the 2nd 
Florida had gone up through Hagers- 
town, Maryland, and then over to the 
Valley of Virginia on its retreat from 
Gettysburg. Continuing to hound the 
trail of his unit, he stumbled onto the 
homestead of the Payne family, near 
Warrenton, Virginia, a few weeks later. 
Young Lewis Edmonds Payne, aged 
eleven, recounted Powell's initial intro- 
duction: 
It was in the month of September 
1863, that my uncle, John Scott 
Payne, who lived at “Granville 
Tract,” an old-fashioned Virginia 
homestead, some four miles from 
Warrenton on the Waterloo 
Turnpike, came home from the 
Confederate Army on 
furlough...while sitting on the 
porch with my uncle one evening, 
talking about the prospects of the 
Confederacy, a very young 
looking man, wearing the gray 
uniform came sauntering across 
the lawn. This was the first that 
any of us had ever seen of him. I 
remember distinctly that the man 
wore no beard and I wondered 
what such a boy was doing in the 
army anyway. His arm was in a 
sling, bound about with bandages 
and splints, as if it had been 
broken. His uniform was pretty 
well worn out. It was of regula- 
tion Confederate gray and bore 
the stripes upon the collar which 
indicated his rank to be that of a 
first or second lieutenant. He was 
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tall, well built, being particularly 
broad and robust about the chest 
and shoulders. He had one of 
those peculiar dark southern 
complexions, blue eyes, dark hair, 
and an imperfection in one of his 
front teeth. In short, there was 
nothing about the ordinary 
looking young man, as he strolled 
across the yard and asked to stay 
all night, to indicate the ferocity 
of his character...the stranger’s 
name was Lewis Powell.?! 
Apparently Powell was getting tired of 
trying to tail his unit. During his tenure 
at the Payne residence, he heard of Colo- 
nel John Singleton Mosby, known 
throughout the Valley as “The Gray 
Ghost,” and his 43rd Battalion Virginia 
Cavalry. 

Somehow over the next month, 
Lewis obtained an introduction to Colo- 
nel Mosby, possibly through Brigadier 
General William H. Payne. According to 
what Powell told Dr. Abram Dunn 
Gillette, the Baptist minister who at- 
tended him in the death cell before his 
execution, he had been “induced to join 
the cavalry because of his inability to 
stand the severe marches of the infan- 
try—he frequently became faint and fell 
to the ground.” Fact or fancy? One 
finds it hard to believe that the strapping 
6'2", 175 pound Powell was too frail to 
stand extended marches and is left to 
wonder at the “frequent exhaustion” of 
the apparently hale and hearty young- 
ster. Could the attack of measles at the 
onset of his military career have so weak- 
ened his constitution? At any rate, “The 
Gray Ghost” was a shrewd judge of men. 
Constantly besieged with applications 
from infantrymen to join his regiment, 
Mosby took pains to make sure that his 
men were legitimate and not deserters 
from other units. He would not allow 
just any man to join his unit—shirkers 
and hangers-on were always sent back to 
their respective commands. With his 
men enviously regarded by the foot sol- 
diers as “feather-bed soldiers” and 
“spoiled darlings,” not just anyone could 
ride with Mosby.”* But young Powell had 
illustrious family connections. Confed- 
erate Brigadier General John Brown 
Gordon was a second cousin of Lewis 
Thornton Powell on his mother’s side of 
the family.” 

Thus it was that a “Private Powell” 
was enlisted for the war between Octo- 


ber 1, 1863 and December 31, 1863 by 
William R. Smith, in Fauquier County, 
Virginia. The name appears on Company 
B’s muster roll dated January 22, 1864.7° 
Subsequently, the name“L. T. Powell” ap- 
pears on a clothing receipt for the fourth 
quarter of 1864. This signature matches 
the handwriting on the Oath of Alle- 
giance signed by Powell as “L. Paine” in 
March of 1865.7° Surprisingly, his lady 
friend, Mary Branson, contributed to the 
puzzle with the speculation that Powell 
had also ridden with the notorious Mary- 
lander Harry W. Gilmor and his raiders. 
However, this allegation, remains uncon- 
firmed. That Powell did serve with Mosby 
is a confirmed fact, as there are enough 
recollections by men who served with 
Mosby to support this conclusion. 

“A first-class fighting man...always 
keyed-up for any new sensation” was how 
John W. Munson of Company B remem- 
bered Lewis Powell.?” Young Lewis 
Edmonds Payne, son of Dr. Albin H. 
Payne with whose family Powell boarded 
at “Granville Tract,” as well as the other 
family home, “The Willows’ in Paris, Vir- 
ginia, remembered Powell as: 


A silent, restless man. He rode at 
night and was almost continually 
on the go from place to place... 
Powell was a good horseman and 
he knew all the byways and 
highways and shortcuts across the 
fields and through the woods and 
he used to say he could travel 
from Warrenton to Winchester or 
from Fairfax Court House to 
Front Royal in a third of the time 
by his own routes than it would 
take to travel the roads.”8 
Apparently, Powell was adept at learn- 
ing his way about “Mosby’s Confed- 
eracy.”’ Young Payne described Powell’s 
favorite horse as: 


“The Willows” (left), home of Dr. Albin S. Payne and family; 
“Granville Tract” (right), home of the Payne and Meredith families, author’s collection. 


A blood bay mare which had a 
habit of foaming at the mouth [or 
chewing the bit as some high 
strung horses are known to do}, 
and exposing the whites of her 
eyes. Mounted on this mare, 
[Powell] rode fast and far...the 
people here in Virginia remem- 
bered Powell...with his pale face, 
slouch hat and mysterious ways, 
mounted on that bay mare, 
dashing and splashing through the 
woods, across fields, over ditches 
and fences, by day, at night and 
through all kinds of weather....”° 
During November of 1863, a detach- 
ment of Mosby’s men captured two 
sutler’s wagons full of ginger cakes and 
milk. According to Payne, Powell partici- 
pated in this raid, one of his first with 
the 43rd, which according to Payne's rec- 
ollections made Powell quite popular 
with the locals inasmuch as he distrib- 
uted part of the sutler’s goods and wares 
to the people in the neighborhood. “For 
some time afterwards, everybody was 
munching ginger cakes and every Negro 
had a new tin cup.”*° Young Powell soon 
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found that life in the Rangers was not all 
dash and daring. While “off-duty” the 
men usually kept themselves busy with 
chores about the farms where they 
boarded. Powell was remembered to 
have gathered firewood for the Payne 
family’s fireplace and cookstove, as well 
as securing split rails for fencing. Briga- 
dier General William H. Payne recalled 
nineteen-year-old Powell as a “chivalrous, 
generous, gallant fellow, particularly fond 
of children” who was apparently given to 
“babysitting” the Payne youngsters from 
time to time. To quote the general: 

I am informed that my boys, who 

were then little fellows, were pets 

with him; and he rarely visited 


Warrenton that he did not bring 
them some little thing. Two or 
three of these children, now 
grown men, remember how he 
used to take them before him on 
his horse when he would come 
into town.*! 
Powell also found ample time to court a 
young lady relation of the Payne family, 
Miss Betty D. Meredith.*? While most 
units went into winter quarters, Mosby’s 
men remained “on call.” In early 1864, 
Private John Cornwell had been dis- 
patched by Captain Walter E. Frankland, 
one of Mosby’s quartermasters, to 
Charlottesville with a wagon for ammu- 
nition. On his return, Cornwell presented 
Franklin with a bill of expenses which 
Franklin claimed was not allowable to be 
paid. Cornwell went to Mosby with the 
bill and was again denied. The infuriated 
private deserted Mosby’s battalion, lo- 
cated a Union calvary camp and volun- 
teered to pilot the Federals through 
“Mosby’s Confederacy” and capture the 
entire command.*? Having been a scout 
for Mosby, Cornwell was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the country, as well as the 
habits and usages of the men 
belonging to his battalion. The 
Federal unit, disguised in Con- 
federate uniform with Cornwell 
at its head, searched houses and 
farms in the area at 10 p.m. that 
night, looking for Mosby’s men 
and taking some captive. In- 
formed of the preceding night’s 
raid, Mosby and approximately 
sixty of his men, including 
Powell, met near Piedmont the 
afternoon of the next day. After 
the group split up into search 
parties, Powell and a number of 
other soldiers in his unit were surprised 
and captured as they paused to dismount 
and graze their horses along the road side. 
According to Payne’s recollections: 
When the expedition arrived in 
Paris, at Ashby’s Gap...the Union 
soldiers with the gray uniforms on 
suddenly came upon some other 
Union soldiers with the regular 
blue uniforms. Powell took in the 
situation at once. He ordered a 
charge and dashed at the blue 
column, followed by the shouts 
and bullets of his captors. The 
apparent charge by the men in 
gray was of course met by a 
counter movement on the part of 
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the men in blue, who very 
naturally mistook those dressed 
in gray for Confederates. Quite a 
battle was fought between these 
two bodies of Union soldiers 
before the mistake was discoy- 
ered. In the confusion, Powell and 
his associates made good their 
escape.*# 

Lewis Payne related the following tale of 

how young Powell had yet another nar- 

row escape from the Federals. 
On one occasion, the house in 
which Powell was stopping was 
surrounded by Federals, when 
Powell blacked his face with 
lampblack and walked out of the 
house. One of the soldiers 
remarked: “That is a damn tall 
nigger,’ and let him pass without 
molestation.” 


Lewis was introduced to 
Colonel Mosby, possibly through 
Brigadier General William H. Payne. 


General William H. Payne 
National Archives 


Another incident recorded the 
spunky young Ranger subduing an eld- 
erly, demented local farmer. Returning 
from a raid late one stormy night: 

[Powell] stopped at an old vacant 

church near the [Elias Corder] 

house. The weary Ranger spread 
down his blanket on the floor and 

was soon fast asleep. All of a 

sudden, he was awakened by a 

crash of thunder and saw by the 

flickering lightening [sic] an 
object standing near him. He got 
up and tried to find the door, but 
was either too excited or too little 
acquainted with the place to find 
it in the dark. The noise he made 
started old Corder into singing 
and shrieking. Powell did not 
know what to do. Another flash 
of lightening and he saw the 
figure coming towards him. He 
had lost his pistol in the darkness. 

There was not time to look for it. 

The maniac was advancing. 

Another flash of lightening and 

he found himself in a hand to 

hand encounter at midnight in a 

deserted church with a maniac. 

The noise made by Powell and 

old Corder, who had wandered 


off in his night clothes and was 
having his “devotions” all to 
himself, aroused some of the 
neighbors who, on going to the 
church, found that Powell had old 
Corder down and was sitting on 
him, and would occasionally give 
the old man’s head a bump 
against the floor to subdue him. 
Powell was badly scratched and 
bitten, but with the assistance of 
the neighbors, Powell succeeded 
in tying the old man, and the next 
day he was delivered to the 
county authorities and placed in 
jail in Warrenton to be delivered 
to the asylum at Staunton.*° 


Young Powell “spoke a great deal of 
Mosby” according to his lady friends, the 
Branson sisters. He was proud of his ser- 
vice with the Gray Ghost, having par- 
ticipated in several rather famous skir- 
mishes, the idea of which, in John 
Munson’s words, “was to make the 
whole Federal Army uncomfortable.” 
There was the Berryville Raid in August 
of 1864 in which Mosby and three hun- 
dred men attacked one of Major Gen- 
eral Philip Sheridan’s wagon trains, re- 
sulting in the capture of three hundred 
prisoners, nine hundred head of live- 
stock, clothing, shoes and other spoils 
of war. Mosby lost two men wounded 
and two men killed. Powell also partici- 
pated in the famous “Greenback Raid” 
in November of 1864, In this venture, 
Mosby and eighty of his men, inter- 
cepted a Baltimore and Ohio train laden 
with Federal supplies, including an army 
payroll of $168,000.00 in greenbacks. 
The whole bloodless affair lasted no 
longer than an hour, with Mosby’s men, 
much richer, retreating towards Win- 
chester. Mosby divided the money be- 
tween his men, and Powell undoubtedly 
shared in the spoils. 
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[Young Powell was] also one of 
the men who made the celebrated 
Calico Raid in the fall of 1864, 
when a train load of calico was 
captured and strewn all over the 
country for miles around. In 
retaliation for shooting [Union 
Major] General [David] Hunter’s 
men, a soldier named Anderson 
and several others were captured 
and shot by the Federals in Front 
Royal. The speed of Powell’s mare 
was all that saved his neck from 
being stretched on that occasion. 
He escaped with seventeen bullet 
holes through his clothing.*® 
Both Munson and Payne related another 
incident where Powell once again dis- 
played reckless daring: 
Lieutenant Edward Thompson, a 
member of Mosby’s 
command...had charge of sixty 
men on the grade near Salem, in 
Fauquier County, Virginia. A 
small body of Federal cavalry was 
in the town with pickets on all the 
roads leading to and from the 
place. Thompson had concealed 
his men in the woods and was 
waiting to capture the Federals at 
night, but fearing they would get 
information of his designs, he 
determined to change his plans. 
He therefore called for two men 
who were willing to ride upon the 
picket line of the enemy and, 
firing upon them, to retreat a 
certain distance down the road, 
so that he could attack the 
pursuers in the rear with his sixty 
men. Powell, and a soldier [Tom 
Benton Shipley of Baltimore] 
volunteered for the special duty 
of drawing the enemy into the 
trap. Thompson says his orders 
were executed to the letter. Powell 
and Shipley galloped up the road 
in full view of the enemy, 
discharged their revolvers almost 
in their very faces, turned their 
horses, and sped down the road, 
followed by a volley of balls. The 
pursuit was almost instantaneous 
and when the rear of the charging 
column of the enemy had passed 
on in pursuit of Powell and 
Shipley, Thompson wheeled his 
men into the road and with a 
terrible yell and a storm of 
bullets, rushed upon the enemy. 


In the meantime, Powell and 
Shipley turned in the road and 
charged the enemy from the 
front. The result was the capture 
by Thompson of almost the 
entire command of the enemy, 
who of course, thought they were 
entirely surrounded.” 


erhaps the venture Powell 

was most proud of was the 

capture of Captain Dick 

Blazer in November of 
1864. A hardened Indian fighter in the 
pre-war years, Blazer was given com- 
mand of a crack outfit organized spe- 
cifically to wipe out the harassing Mosby 
and his men. On November 15, Mosby 
discovered that Blazer and his men had 
ambushed a group of Rangers, killing 
two of his men. Mosby ordered Com- 
panies A and B to go after Blazer and 
wipe him out. Tracing the Union com- 
mander to Kabletown, Virginia, the com- 
panies moved out under the command 
of Captain Adolphus “Dolly” Richards. 
In standard Ranger fashion, one com- 
pany feigned retreat while another re- 
mained concealed. When the retreating 
group wheeled and charged the Federal 
pursuers, the hidden Rangers sprang into 
action and attacked the rear of the en- 
emy. The Federal calvary men who re- 
mained mounted turned and bolted, 
with Blazer racing towards the nearby 
town of Rippon. Four Rangers, Syd 
Ferguson, Sam Alexander, Cab Maddox, 
and Lewis Powell, pounded hot on his 
trail. Ferguson had the fastest mount, 
and having spent all of his ammunition, 
the youth drew alongside the Union cap- 
tain, leaned over and pistol whipped 
Blazer from his horse. Blazer tumbled 
from his saddle into a fence corner. Un- 
der Ferguson’s direction, Alexander, 
Maddox, and Powell bandaged the dazed 
captain’s head and escorted him to Cap- 
tain Richards.** These same four men 
took prisoners under guard to Rich- 
mond several days later. 

One wonders how often Powell 
went to Richmond while serving with 
the 43rd Battalion—and for just what 
reasons. A National Archives document 
recently discovered by Dr. James O. Hall 
in a “Pass Book” shows a listing of one 
“Thornton Powell” traveling from Rich- 
mond on November 1, 1864, and chang- 
ing trains at Hamilton’s Crossing near 
Fredericksburg. The “Pass Book” listed 


who had obtained permission to travel 
from Richmond to some other point, 
and the “pass” was used to obtain trans- 
portation.*” There is also a record of a 
“Master Lewis Powell” securing a pass to 
travel to Richmond and changing trains 
at Gordonsville. One is left to wonder at 
the wording “Master,” which, although 
the term was used throughout the 19th 
century to mean any young man not yet 
of age, conjures up an image of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy rather than the strap- 
ping 6'2" Lewis Powell! Of course, the 
name is a common one—but then one 
must also remember that when he was 
arrested in Baltimore in 1865, charged 
with being a Confederate spy, he related 
to the Provost Marshal that he was but 
“18 years old,” residing near Orleans in 
Fauquier County, Virginia. Could Powell 
have been in training with the Confed- 
erate Secret Service while still serving 
with Mosby? Was there a plan afoot 
mounted by senior members of the Con- 
federate Government? An account writ- 
ten by Maryland’s Confederate Brigadier 
General Bradley T. Johnson makes one 
wonder. Johnson gave an account of a 
scheme, planned with the express con- 
sent of Lieutenant General Jubal A. Early 
in 1864, to raid the Soldier’s Home area 
outside of Washington and with two 
hundred hand picked men and horses 
take President Abraham Lincoln captive 
and send him back into Virginia with an 
escort of five men (see “Who Ordered 
Lincoln’s Death?” in North & South, #6). 
As early as 1869, Major W. W. Golds- 
borough had confirmed the existence of 
the same plan.*° 
Lewis Payne recalled Powell escort- 
ing prisoners to Richmond: 
Powell went to Richmond as a 
guard to some prisoners...leaving 
Richmond, Powell returned to the 
Piedmont section a changed man. 
He seemed to be more grave and 
thoughtful than ever. He often 
spoke of his visit to Richmond 
and his intention soon to go to 
Baltimore to meet friends he had 
met in Richmond...[he] was 
continually talking about a visit 
or a raid into Maryland and he 
and other soldiers would go off to 
the stables or woods and have 
long talks and seem to be 
particularly anxious that no one 
should know what they were 
talking about... 


About the first of the year, Powell 
was involved in a fracas with another 
Ranger. Throughout the summer and fall 
of 1864, Union forces began a “House 
Burning” campaign in Mosby’s Confed- 
eracy. Neither dwelling, barn, nor stock 
were spared, General Hunter had stated: 

For every train fired or soldier 

assassinated, the house and other 

property of every secession 

sympathizer residing within a 

circuit of five miles shall be 

destroyed, an assessment of five 
times the value of such property 
will be made upon the secession 

sympathizers residing within a 

circuit of ten miles around the 

point at which the offence was 
committed.*! 
Six stragglers from Brigadier General 
A.T.A Torbert’s command had been cap- 
tured near Warrenton by Powell and a 
couple of his comrades. According to 
General Payne: 

Powell left them in charge of 

somebody in the town while he 

rode up to greet some of his 
friends. The men that he had 
captured...had been guilty of 
some gross and infamous 

brutality to Isham Keith..,and his 

family. They sacked the house, 

piled the furniture and beds in 

the yard and burned them. They 

insulted his old mother and his 

wife. Isham at the time was 
concealed in the woods. As soon 
as they left, he came to his ruined 
home and heard the story. 

Mounting his horse, he started in 

pursuit. Upon reaching 

Warrenton, he found these men 

prisoners. He killed four of 

them. When the news was 

brought to Powell, with weapon 

in hand, he galloped to the place 

where he heard the pistol shots, 

stopped the massacre and was 
with difficulty prevented from 
killing Keith. He claimed the 
prisoners as his and announced 
his intentions of saving their 

lives at the risk of his own.” 
Testimony (see sidebar, page 56) at the 
1865 Conspiracy Trial for the assassina- 
tion of President Abraham Lincoln once 
again brought up the incident . 

This affair marked the end of 
Powell’s tenure as a Ranger with Mosby. 
According to Lewis Payne: 
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TESTIMONY AT THE 1865 CONSPIRACY TRIAL 


MRS. LUCY GRANT 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


State where you live. 

In Warrenton, Virginia, on the 
Waterloo Pike. 

Look at the prisoners at the bar, and 
see whether you recognize any of 
them. 


. Lrecognize the gentleman that they 


Q> 


Q 
A. 
Q 
A 
Q 
A. 
Q 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q. 
A. 
Q 


said was Mr. Powell. 


. Which is that? 


That one, with the gray shirt. 


. Where did you see him before? 
. In front of our house in the road. 
. Was he not at that time in charge of 


soldiers; prisoners? 

Three Union prisoners. 

Did or did not, somebody attempt 
to kill these prisoners? 

Yes, sir. 

Who tried to kill the prisoners? 

I do not know who it was. 

Were they citizens or soldiers? 
They were said to be soldiers. They 
had on soldiers’ uniforms. 


. Where did these prisoners belong? 


Do you know what command they 
had been captured from? 


. Ido not know. 
. What time was this? Was there or 


not a raid at the time? 


A. It was after General Torbert passed 


through Warrenton; about Christ- 
mas. | do not recall the day; but it 
was about Christmas time. 


. Did or did not these soldiers try to 


kill those Union soldiers? 

Yes, sir; they did and the gentleman 
whom they called Powell tried to 
prevent it. 


. What did he say on the occasion? 
. I saw him in his saddle-stirrups; and 


he told them that whilst he was a 
gentleman, and wished to be treated 
as one, though he could not defend 
all, if they killed or captured the one 
he had in his charge, they would do 


it at the peril of their lives, as well as 
I recollect the words. That was the 
meaning anyhow. 


. What time of the year was that? 


It was about last Christmas. I reckon 
you all recollect the raid of General 
Torbert; and on his return, he passed 
through Warrenton. 


. Did he succeed in getting the 


prisoner away? 


A. They left our house. I do not know 


what became of them afterwards. 
They left the road. 


. Was one of these men killed by the 


soldiers? 


. Yes, sir; one was killed. I did not see 


him fall off the horse; but one of the 
Confederate soldiers rapped at my 
door and wanted to bring him into 
my house. My husband was not at 
home, and I was scared nearly to 
death; there was nobody there but 
me and my small children. 


. The man who was called Powell, you 


say, saved the lives of the two? 


. Yes, sir; they left there. I do not 


know what become of them. Those 
prisoners ought to be here to answer 
for themselves, I should think. 


(Examined by the Judge Advocate) 


Q. 


A. 


Q 
A. No, sir; I was speaking of his trying 


What name do you say he bore 
when there? 

I know nothing about his name—I 
never heard of him, nor saw him 
before or since, that I know of. 
You did not hear his name? 


to save those Union soldiers to a 
citizen; and he said that his name 
was Powell; that is all I know of him. 


. You feel certain that is the same 


person? 
That is the same person; I would 
know him anywhere, | think. 


Q. You had never seen him before? 


A. 


Q. 


A. 


Never that I know of. 

Was he dressed as a Confederate 
soldier? 

Yes, sir. 


(Examined by the Court) 
. Did he seem to be a Confederate 


officer? 


. Some of them called him “lieuten- 


ant,” I think; but I did not know 
anything about it. 


. How was he dressed? 


In a dark-gray Confederate uniform. 


. Had he any marks of an officer? 


None at all. He looked rather more 
genteel than the common soldier. 


JOHN GRANT 
(Examined by Mr. Doster) 


QO. 


A. 


Q. 


Are you the husband of Mrs. Grant, 
who has just left the stand? 

lam. 

Were you, or not, present at a certain 
affray that occurred in front of your 
house last Christmas? 


. I happened there a few minutes after 


it occurred. I was not at home at the 
time, but got up a very few minutes 
afterwards. I was three hundred 
yards from my house, I suppose, 
when the pistol firing commenced; 
and I rushed home as quick as I 
could. 


. Could you see the firing? 
. I could at that time. 
. Do you know whether or not the 


A. 


prisoner at the bar saved the lives of 
two Union soldiers? 

That is what was said there when I 
got to the house. 


Q. What name did the prisoner go by? 
. I understood his name was Powell. 
. Was he an officer, do you know? 
. Not that | am aware of. 
. When was it? 
. On the first day of January last.** 


was allowed to pass through the 
lines.*# 
This is upheld by an entry in the “De- 
fenses South of the Potomac,” Name In- 
dex, on file in the National Archives: 
January 13, 1865 
Lewis Paine - Refugee 
Remarks - from Fauquier County, VA 
Sent in by Lt. Maguire, Pro Mar at 
Fairfax Court House 
Took Oath and discharged 
January 13, 1865 *° 
Powell’s reasons for assuming the name 
of “Paine” were reflected upon by his 
young namesake, Lewis Payne: 
His reasons for assuming the 
name of Payne [sic] can only be 
accounted for upon the two-fold 
hypothesis; first that he wanted to 
hail from that section of the 
country with the people and 
geography of which he was 
familiar, and to select a name 
identified with that section of the 
country, second, he probably 
desired to take a name easily 
remembered, and one with the 
connection and relationship of 
which he was familiar. The 
information acquired during his 
brief stay with my uncle gave him 
this advantage, for the first thing 
a Virginian tells a stranger is who 
he is kin to and all about his 
family connections. In short, in 
case of arrest or surprise, it is 
reasonable to suppose Powell 
wanted to give a name easily 
remembered and one identified 
with the section of country from 
which he claimed to be a refugee, 
with the history of which and its 
people he was so familiar that he 
would not be liable to be caught 
by sharp questions. This is the 
only reason I can give for his 
appropriation of my name, which 
act upon the part of the assassin, 
came very near bringing serious 
trouble to all.“ 
According to what he told his spiritual 
advisor, Dr. Abram Dunn Gillette, on the 
eve of his execution: 
Powell insisted that he was a 
Confederate soldier, and for 
months previous, while in the 
Secret Service of the Confederacy 
he had journeyed back and forth 
from Richmond to Washington 
and Baltimore in conference with 


prominent men in the latter city, 
whom of course, he did not 
name. These gentlemen had kept 
him in funds, encouraging him in 
many ways, and especially with 
dreams of glory and the lasting 
gratitude of the Southern 
people.*” 
Powell also stated that “the head of the 
house where he was staying in Baltimore 
was in on the abduction plot.’** This 
would have been Joseph Branson, father 
of his lady friends and owner of the 
boarding house; his young son Joe, who 
was Powell’s age, was also possibly in- 
volved in the Secret Service. When the 
entire household was arrested in April 
1865, after the assassination, young Joe’s 
name appears on the arrest warrant. 
Strangely, the elder Branson is not 
listed.*” There were also connections 
with one Jacob Heim who had business 
dealings in Richmond and whose fam- 
ily Mary Branson and Powell visited 
quite frequently, the Heims being 
Branson relations? Powell and the 
Branson family regularly attended St. 
Barnabas Episcopal Church, whose fiery 
minister, Dr. Augustus P. Stryker, refused 
to pray for Union victories, openly de- 
fying the orders of the Bishop. Stryker 
attended young Powell in his death cell.°! 
While staying at the Branson House, 
Powell was frequently visited by a Mr. 
E.W. Blair. Once they went to the the- 
ater. Here is an interesting angle. As far 
as is known on record, John Wilkes 
Booth never visited the Branson house- 
hold; nor did John H. Surratt, a courier 
for Judah P. Benjamin. They all had one 
thing in common though, and that was 
an acquaintance with a Baltimore China 
Merchant by the name of David Preston 
Parr. Parr owned and operated a glass 
and china shop at 1211 Baltimore Street 
under the imposing name of “Parr China 
Halls.” Behind the scenes, Parr was in- 
volved in Confederate espionage work 
with John H. Surratt, and subsequently 
introduced Powell to Surratt.> 
It has been established that as early 
as January 21, 1865, Surratt had made 
an evening trip to Baltimore to “see 
some gentlemen on a private matter.” 
One of the gentlemen was undoubtedly 
Powell, as alleged by the prosecution at 
the Surratt Trial in 1867.>° Parr was also 
familiar with stage actor-turned-agent, 
John Wilkes Booth; however it was 
Surratt who introduced Powell to Booth. 


It is also on record that Powell visited 
Mrs. Surratt’s Washington boarding 
house as early as February 1865, seek- 
ing her son John. At this time, Powell 
professed to be “a clerk in the china store 
of a Mr. Parr.’** After conversation with 
Mrs. Surratt, Powell spent the night and 
left early the next morning to return to 
Baltimore. He returned on March 13 
and spent a week at the widow’s estab- 
lishment.°° 

Trouble continued to ride Powell’s 
coattails. In March of 1865, he was ar- 
rested at the Branson boarding house 
for assault ona black maid servant iden- 
tified in the records only as “Annie.” 
Powell claimed that he had “whipped 
her” because she had “insulted” him. 
Strangely enough when Annie had 
Powell arrested immediately after the 
beating, the Provost Marshal charged 
him not with assault, but with being a 
spy. When requested witnesses failed to 
appear to testify against Powell, he was 
ordered to sign yet another Oath of Al- 
legiance and was released.*° This might 
have ended his career with the Confed- 
erate Secret Service, but it was not to 
be. Lewis Powell had a date seven 
months hence, a date with the hangman 
and with infamy. 
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medicine without a license. 

2. National Archives, Confederate 
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3. Ibid. 
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STOLEN THUNDER 


It never fired a shot in anger, but it has become one of the most 
storied weapons of the Civil War. Described as “the only known one of its kind,” 
it sets in front of City Hall in Athens, Georgia, with its big, black muzzle still 
defiantly aimed north. It is a twin four-pounder iron smoothbore gun, 
but most people simply call it the double-barreled cannon. ' 


a 


} 
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DESIGNED BY JOHN GILLELAND, a local car- 
penter, this odd looking piece of ordnance was cast at the Ath- 
ens Foundry and Machine Works in 1862 and offered to the 
Confederate government. In theory, its twin barrels were sup- 
posed to hurl a pair of cannonballs connected by an eight foot 
length of chain, that would mow down invading Yankees like 
“a scythe cuts wheat.” 

In practice, however, the two powder charges would not 
ignite simultaneously. The disjointed blast always sent one can- 
nonball hurtling out of the barrel just ahead of the other, ei- 
ther snapping the chain or throwing both projectiles into what 
one observer called “an erratic and in some cases dangerous 
trajectory” that threatened friend and foe alike. After tests at 
the Confederate arsenal at Augusta, Georgia, in 1863, ordnance 
officers pronounced Gilleland’s gun “unsatisfactory” and “im- 
practical” and returned it to Athens, where, according to resi- 
dents, it set out the rest of the war in front of Town Hall.’ 

This lackluster story has been told many times over the 
years, but the basic outline always remained the same, until 
recently. Repaired and remounted on a new gun carriage, the 
old cannon has suddenly become the centerpiece of efforts to 


preserve the Confederate earthworks on the north side of 
Barber’s Creek, where Captain Edward P. Lumpkin’s battery 
and a few companies of home guards turned back a brigade of 
marauding Yankee cavalry on August 2, 1864. Fund raising fly- 
ers anda flurry of recent newspaper and magazine articles viv- 
idly describe how Gilleland’s gun was “sent to Lumpkin’s Bat- 
tery” and wheeled into the lowermost of three lunettes. Loaded 
with canister, its twin barrels killed or wounded several blue- 
coated cavalrymen and scattered the rest, saving the city from 
capture." 

The documentation cited in this rash of hometown-can- 
non-makes-good stories always comes from the same source, 
a 1915 magazine article by Athens attorney James W. Camak. 
“The gun ... was used in only one skirmish,” Camak wrote. 
“That was when Sherman in his march through Georgia sent 
... his raiders to burn Athens. Then the old cannon on the hills 
three miles from town helped to beat them off. In that skir- 
mish it was loaded with shell without the chain, but it was not 
accurate.” ° 

Revisionists point to this little paragraph as a primary 
source, as proof of what really happened at Barber’s Creek. In 
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COLONEL SILAS ADAMS, of the 1st 
Kentucky Cavalry, commanded the 
Yankee column that approached 
Athens, Georgia, on August 2, 1864. 
Already exhausted after seven days 
in the saddle during Stoneman’s 
raid and knowing their term of 
enlistment was about to expire, he 
and his men did not show much 
fight when Captain Lumpkin’s 
battery and the Athens home guards 
confronted them at Barber's Creek. 
Adams would have been about 
twenty-five years old at that time. 
This image was taken about 1891. 
Kentucky Historical Society, Frankfort. 


fact, the story has become so pervasive it 
recently wormed its way into the pages 
of a Civil War site guide published by the 
state of Georgia.® 

But this “forgotten” chapter in the 
history of the double-barreled cannon 
overlooks one important detail. James 
Camak was born in 1872. He was not an 
eyewitness to the events he described. He 
was not even a Confederate veteran. He 
offered absolutely no evidence to support 
his claim and his haphazard research 
transformed John Gilleland from a mere 
carpenter into a “dentist.” His equally 
suspect description of the battle of 
Barber’s Creek is, at best, an educated 
guess and maybe just a little bit of wish- 
ful thinking, but the facts simply do not 
support him. 

None of the contemporary accounts 
of the fighting even mentioned the 


Mitchell's iL, 


Bridge Bridge 


Watkinsville 


double-barreled cannon. And no one, in- 
cluding Camak, reported the use of can- 
ister, with good reason. 

Designed for bloody work at close 
quarters, a round of canister rammed 
down the throat of a smoothbore gun was 
simply a lethal load of cast iron balls 
packed in a tin cylinder. When fired, these 
plum-sized projectiles erupted from the 
cannon’s mouth like a gigantic shotgun 
blast, riddling everything in their path. 

Just as shotgun shells come in dif- 
ferent gauges, canister came in different 
sizes. Arsenal records show in April, 
1864, Athens received a shipment of 120 
rounds for use in twelve-pounder guns. 
This was followed, two months later, by 
delivery of 56 rounds for six-pounders. 
Twelve and six-pounder guns have bore 
diameters of 4.62 and 3.67 inches, but 
the double-barreled cannon’s twin bores 
measure only 3.13 inches. In other 
words, the only canister available in Ath- 
ens in the summer of 1864 simply would 
not fit John Gilleland’s gun.® 

The Augusta arsenal did not even 
manufacture four-pounder ammunition. 
It was nota standard size. However, there 
were ways to improvise. Hard pressed 
cannoneers could and often did resort to 
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ramming woolen socks filled with mus- 
ket balls down the muzzles of their guns, 
but canister in any form was effective only 
at ranges of four hundred yards or less.? 

A letter written the day after the fight 
at Barber’s Creek makes it clear one com- 
pany of home guards had already crossed 
to the south bank and deployed as skir- 
mishers when Lumpkin’s battery opened 
fire. A blast of canister from the slope be- 
hind these men would have been lethal, 
all right, because it probably would have 
struck them in the back. It certainly 
would not have killed any Yankees who, 
by all accounts, never got closer than the 
crest of the hill eight hundred yards south 
of the creek and quickly backed away. 

This hill looms at least a hundred 
feet higher than the bottom gun emplace- 
ment on the north side of Barber’s Creek. 
At that range and elevation, canister was 
absolutely useless, and Captain Lumpkin 
knew this. A veteran artilleryman who 
had previously served in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, he realized the situa- 
tion called for shells fired in a high arc 
over the home guards’ heads. 

In fact, contemporary accounts of 
the fighting all agree the entire skirmish 
consisted of three or four shells fired 
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from Lumpkin’s guns and perhaps a scat- 
tering of musket shots. One Athens 
newspaper noted the first shell had pur- 
portedly killed a Yankee lieutenant and 
wounded four men, but regimental his- 
tories, muster rolls, and veterans’ remi- 
niscences show neither side suffered any 
casualties.'” 

So, if the double-barreled cannon 
did not see action at this bloodless battle 
of Barber’s Creek, where was it? Every ac- 
count written prior to Camak’s 1915 ar- 
ticle says it remained in Athens, in front 
of Town Hall, where it had been relegated 
to service as a signal gun, to warn the 
people of approaching Yankee raids." 

Then where did Captain Lumpkin 
get the guns that actually served in his 
battery at Barber’s Creek? The answer to 
that question recently surfaced in an ob- 
scure group of ordnance records in the 
National Archives. 


A LONG FORGOTTEN invoice 
lists all the equipment the Confederate 
arsenal at Augusta shipped to Athens in 
the spring of 1864 to outfit Lumpkin’s 
newly recruited battery. There are gun 
carriages, caissons, limbers, spare wheels, 
sponge buckets, rammers, and all sorts 


Farthest Point 
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of artillery paraphernalia, but the most 
interesting items on this inventory are 
four 12-pounder bronze howitzers. All 
four guns are described in detail, and 
each one had its maker’s name, date of 
manufacture, and sometimes a serial 
number stamped on the face of the right 
trunnion. 

The first two guns, “No.92/M. 
Greenwood & Co./Cin. O. 1861” and 
“No. 16/Marshall & Co./St. Louis 1861,” 
had been captured from Yankee batter- 
ies at the battle of Chickamauga in Sep- 
tember, 1863, and sent to the Augusta ar- 
senal to be repaired and reissued. The 
third and fourth guns, stamped “S.&P./ 
1861/STATE OF VA.” and “NOBLE 
BROS./ROME, GA. 1861,” were Confed- 
erate cannon that had apparently been 
returned to the arsenal during the win- 
ter of 1863-64 as part of a concerted ef- 
fort to reequip Southern batteries with 
heavier, longer range weapons. '? 

The shipping invoice shows each 
howitzer came with a complete set of 
harness, but horses were in short supply 
in Athens in the summer of 1864. As late 
as June 20, Captain Lumpkin still had no 
teams to pull his guns and “no prospect 


of... getting them.”!? 


HORACE CAPRON, the 59-year-old 
colonel of the 14th Illinois Cavalry, 
commanded the remnants of 
Stoneman’s raiders as they ap- 
proached Athens on August 2, 1864. 
He ordered Colonel Silas Adams’ 
Kentucky brigade to “make a 
demonstration on the town” while 
the rest of the column waited in the 
woods north of Watkinsville. 

Library of Congress 


The same problem plagued Dr. Ri- 
chard D. Moore’s efforts to equip another 
Athens battery, which was supposed to 
serve as the city’s last line of defense. 
When the Augusta arsenal shipped 
Moore a single, obsolete, six-pounder 
gun on June 24, the lack of horses com- 
pelled him to park it alongside the 
double-barreled cannon in front of the 
Town Hall. 

Arsenal records and military corre- 
spondence indicate there were only six 
pieces of artillery in Athens during the 
summer of 1864. While Dr. Moore’s six- 
pounder and the double-barreled can- 
non sat idly in front of Town Hall, Cap- 
tain Lumpkin deployed his four 
howitzers to defend the Barber’s Creek 
bridge on the south side of town, as well 
as the western approaches via Mitchell’s 
Bridge on the Middle Fork of the 
Oconee River. Faced with two widely 
separated responsibilities and a crippling 
scarcity of horses that severely limited 
his mobility, it would have made sense 
for him to divide his command, posting 
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a pair of guns at each of these threat- 
ened points.!4 

Fannie Mitchell, a wartime resident 
of Athens, hinted this was exactly what 
happened. Writing in 1893, she noted 
Captain Lumpkin had “two small can- 
non” planted on the hill overlooking 
Barber’s Creek and poured “shot and 
shell” into the ranks of the approaching 
Yankee raiders. While no corroborating 
evidence has come to light, Miss 
Mitchell may well have been correct, 
because her father was William Letcher 
Mitchell, an Athens attorney who lent 
his name to a maverick company of 
home guards known as the Mitchell 


Thunderbolts. The Thunderbolts were 
part of the force that answered the call 
to arms when the alarm sounded on Au- 
gust 2, 1864, and Private Mitchell was 
certainly in a position to tell his four- 
teen-year-old daughter what he saw and 
heard.!° 

Her seldom read account, the faded 
letters, yellowed newspapers, and the 
finer points of the artilleryman’s art 
leave no doubt it was Captain Lumpkin’s 
hand-me-down howitzers, not the 
double-barreled cannon, that roared de- 
fiance at Barber’s Creek and kept 
Sherman’s cavalry from capturing the 
Classic City. 


Model 1841 bronze howitzer, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania and close-up 
of markings on the howitzer’s right trunnion. Author's Collection 
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What happened to the guns after- 
ward? No one knows for sure, but an old 
bronze howitzer sits on the battlefield at 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, behind the 
equestrian statue of Confederate General 
Robert E. Lee. Stamped on the face of its 
right trunnion are the words “S.&P./1861 
/STATE OF VA.’— the same marks that 
identified one of Captain Lumpkin’s 
guns. Is this forgotten relic the real hero 
of the battle of Barber’s Creek? 


DAVID EVANS is the author of 
Sherman's Horsemen: Union Cavalry Op- 
erations in the Atlanta Campaign (1996). 
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You'll find 1,400 objects and 9,200 square feet when you 
explore Turning Point, one of the largest and most 
comprehensive exhibitions on the Civil War in the 
United States. Call or write today for a free brochure 
about this award-winning, must-see exhibition. 


This permanent exhibition opened in July 1996 and is on view in the DuBose Gallery, made possible 
by a gift from Mrs. Beverly M. DuBose Jr. The exhibition is also sponsored by an anonymous donor, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Barrett Howell, and Wachovia Bank. 


ATLANTA HISTORY CENTER 
We Keep History from Getting Old 


130 WEST PACES FERRY RD, ATLANTA, GA 30305-1366 
404 614-4000 * WWW.ATLHIST.ORG 


ith the fall of Petersburg, 
General Robert E. Lee 
retreated across southside 
Virginia, surrendering at 
) Court House. In 
1865, historic homes, small 
villages and rolling meadows 
awaited the passing Confeder- 
ate and Union Armies. Today, 
you can retreat into this impor- 
tant part of American bistory... 
where the nation was reunited. 
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PETERSBURG 
A 26-stop tour through seven counties connects 
Petersburg to Appomattox. For additional 
information and a color brochure with map, call: 


‘The Counties of Amalia, Appomattox, Buckingham. Cumberiand, Dinwiddie. Nottoway, Prince Edward and the City of Petersburg 
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Abraham Lincoln enjoyed the benefit of no public opinion polls to reveal 
citizen sentiment during the Civil War. His White House offered no e-mails 
or toll-free numbers to record constituent support or criticism. 


Lincoln could never know for certain, at least between elec- 
tions, whether Northerners backed his policies on war, poli- 
tics, race, and other volatile issues of the day. But he could open 
one revealing window onto wartime public sentiment: through 
the U.S. mail. For four years, Lincoln received hundreds of let- 
ters daily from a wide array of ordinary Americans determined 
to air their views before the President. Correspondents included 
the young and the elderly, men and women, old friends and 
total strangers, Democrats and Republicans, war supporters and 
peace advocates, favor seekers and job applicants, would-be in- 
ventors and self-promoting publishers, fawning admirers and 
ranting madmen, slave holders and former slaves. Several ex- 
amples appear on the following pages. 

Aside from the mail that came concurrently from the im- 
portant leaders of the day, however, this treasure trove of heart- 
felt, if sometimes clumsily written, letters has seldom attracted 
much interest from historians. Yet the Lincoln mail bag offers 
an incomparably revealing look at the ebb and flow of Lincoln’s 
standing with the citizens of the wartime North. 

William Osborne Stoddard, a young clerk hired in 1861 to 
help the principal White House secretaries open and sort the 
incoming presidential correspondence, spent thirty months 
reading this remarkable array of popular expression. For a time 
Stoddard had sole responsibility for deciding which of the vo- 
luminous material would be forwarded for Lincoln’s personal 
inspection (a few out of each hundred, he calculated). He then 
summarized each with a brief “endorsement” that Lincoln 
might choose to read to save him the trouble of examining the 
entire letter (often scratched in a nearly indecipherable scrawl). 

Lincoln replied to few letters personally. He dictated the 
occasional response, but for the most part, as far as we know, 
he read and absorbed his mail without replying. Had he un- 
dertaken to answer more, it is doubtful he would have had time 
to do anything else. 

Stoddard decided which letters to refer to the various fed- 
eral departments, which to be taken home as souvenirs (he later 
admitted he saved one crackpot epistle purported to be signed 
in “fac simile” by “half the dead worthies in our history,” along 
with similarly deranged mail from “the Apostles and the Angel 
Gabriel.” 

The serious and sincere letters, Stoddard recalled, “related 
to all imaginable interests and affairs: applications for office, 
for contracts, for pardons, for pecuniary aid, for advice, for 
information, for autographs,” and they arrived along with “po- 
litical disquisitions, religious exhortations, the rant and drivel 
of insanity, bitter abuse, foul obscenity, slanderous charges,” 
and more. Stoddard hated the idea that “a heart like his” had to 
“comprehend the venomous vindictiveness and cruelty” of so 
many of the letter writers. The secretary shielded Lincoln from 
as many of them as he could. But Lincoln saw as many com- 
plaints as he did compliments. 

Today the Lincoln mail bag—both the letters that crossed 
the President’s desk for his personal review and those quickly 
sent out of his sight (nearly all the letters from African Ameri- 


cans, for example, were routinely forwarded to the Colored 
Troops Bureau)—serve to shed much light on a society roiled 
by civil war. 

Did such letters influence Lincoln? Surely he sensed from 
many of them (an example is included here) the earnest desire 
by black troops to be compensated on the same basis as whites; 
he eventually changed the pay structure to achieve parity. Other 
letters provoked Lincoln’s stubborn resolve. But we know that 
a representative sampling got his attention. They deserve our 
attention again now. 

These letters also illuminate an age in which men and 
women felt closer to their presidents than Americans do to- 
day. As one correspondent wrote: “I avail myself of the privi- 
lege exercised by the Humblest Citizen from the earliest days 
of civil Government among Men to address the Executive upon 
great and important Measures.” Civil War-era Americans felt 
they had a right to the President's ear, and they took advantage 
of that opportunity. 

On the following pages. America writes to Abraham 
Lincoln, and we can only imagine the President hearing 
their voices. 


Astral Warnings 


Philada. July 5th 1861, 

2h17m PM. 
To His Excellency 
President Lincoln, 

Convinced of the earnest sincerity of your objects and 
desires, and the correct purposes of your heart, | write with 
the one solitary object of benefit to yourself, and the 
Country you represent, | wrote you a few days ago; the letter 
may have been too long and required too much time, let me 
assure you of its importance, For the present let me call your 
attention to the following. 

PREDICTIONS FULFILLED. 

From July Horscope,' 10th, 1858. 

REPORTERS FOR THE PRESS.—In the hands of 
Providence, you will ere long have the lead of bringing 
about the distribution of the evil Rulers of 
Philadelphia. Arm yourself for the contest, as it will 
be a fierce one. 
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1859 will commence the dawn of a new political 
era in the United States; and we boldly predict that 
1860 will witness almost an entire new Congress at 
Washington. Enough for the present. 


At the time the aboved was penned, your name was 


scarcely whispered, whilst every one deemed the Astrologer 
in error, Who would have thought, in 1858, of the clean 
sweep of 1859 and 1860? Let the Stars proclaim it! 

Here is another from Horoscope of August Ist. 1858. 


SECRETARY COBB will have a harder time of it 
in counting Uncle Sam’s money than any Secretary 
during the last 36 or 37 years. When he waits the office, 
the Treasury will be filled with borrowed gold and the 
country at war. [Cobb, a Georgia native, went south 
at the outset of the Civil War and became a 
Confederate major general] 

This requires no comment! The facts are patent. 


And still another from Horoscope Sept. 1, 1858. These 
were considered bold predictions in 1858, but the Stars said 
it, and events from that we read in the Stars aright. — 


VOICE OF THE STARS, FOR SEPTEMBER, 1858 
JAMES BUCHANAN and Stephen A. Douglas, both 
claim the 23rd of April for their birth day. When “the 
blind leads the blind, both fall into the ditch;” so say 
the stars for 1860. 


FILLMORE’S horo-scope will be afflicted in 1860 and 
a ee 


Millard Fillmore James Buchanan 
Here is still another from the Horscope of the Ist 
September 1858. 

So, of course, from August 1858 until the latter part 
of August, 1860, the prospective period for the next 
Presidential election, there will be more caucusing by 
letter between Statesmen, and more violent, obstinate 
Cabinet disputes, internal warrings between chartered 
companies, and disorder in our Legislative Halls than 
can now be foreseen by the most observing politi- 
cian.—It is Hague the Astrologer who is to explain 
the handwriting on the walls, printed by the Eternal 
when he incepted the universe. 

Latter part of August, 1860, Saturn enters Virgo, 
the last of the northern signs, and he progresses tardily 
through, sometimes retrograde, and sometimes direct, 
to the middle of July 1863, when he enters the 
southern sign Libra, and when, too, the northerners 
must succumb to the south to an extent not now 
dreamed of, while the southern people become 
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partially northernized in temperament, and victorious 

in a majority of their plans. 

This prediction was penned before your name was 
dreamed of for President, and when any thing like the 
present state of affairs was considered altogether visionary. 
Confident in the Astral Science, and our ability to read and 
comprehend, we were willing [to] be laughed at, for the 
certain triumph to come. As past has been fulfilled to the 
letter, so will the balance. The voice of God proclaims it, 
through those instruments which constitute his Celestial 
Telegraph, to this sublunary sphere, through which we have 
Biblical proof he from everlasting communicates to man, his 
mind and will towards Creation. 

Yours Respectfully 

Thomas Hague 
No. 525 Callowhill Street Philadelphia 
[Not surprisingly, Lincoln wrote no known reply to this bi- 
zarre offer of divine predictions—one of a surprisingly large 
number of lunatic letters that still survive in the Lincoln Pa- 
pers. It is entirely possible that every so often, his clerks would 


allow such diatribes to reach the president to amuse him, per- 
Nine Choices for Spoils 
“Prearclact A. Lineo¥r 


haps to relieve him of the burdens he otherwise faced unre- 
6th Corps, 
Avaadinafon, D.C. 


lentingly throughout his term. | 
x 


[October 10, 1861] 

A LIST OF OFFICES 
Any One of which I shall be very glad to accept. 

1. Secretary of the Territory of Nebraska. 

2. Consulship of Glasgow, Scotland 

3. Congressional Librarian. 

4, Indian Agency at Omaha, Nebraska 

5. Commissioner of Public Buildings, Washington 

6. Assistant Congressional Librarian 

7. Captain of the Capitol Police 

8. Any $2,000 a year Consulship in Scotland, England, or Ire- 

land. 
9. A Clerkship in Washington—3rd or 4th Class preferred 
B. J. F. Hanna 
Alton, Illinois 

[Among the innumerable requests for jobs Lincoln received in 
the early months of his administration, few were as thorough 
as this list of ever-declining expectations from a citizen of his 
home state. There is no record of a reply.] 
[KP—Hanna must have kept on pulling strings, because on 
November 26, 1862, he was appointed Captain and Assistant 
Quartermaster of Volunteers. He did not accept this commis- 
sion until March 9, 1863, whether because he was still angling 


for something better or was sick is unknown. Between May and 
September of 1863, he was on duty in Mississippi. After a pe- 
riod of sickness he served in Louisiana and Florida, and finally, 
in November 1865, in St. Louis. He died in 1891.] 


A Cannon to Destroy Whole Battalions 
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Oct 24th, 1861 
To his Excellency Abraham Lincoln 
President of the United States 
to the Hon Simon Cameron, Secretary of War 
Gentlemen: 

I beg leave respectfully to inform you that I have 
invented a cannon which will destroy a whole battalion at a 
single shot, and in naval warfare it cannot fail to cripple the 
largest ship on the first discharge. As you will easily perceive 
by the accompanying drawing and description which | 
herewith send you, I have tested the gun by a small model. 
Should the War Department think proper to adopt this gun I 
will proceed immediately to Washington and exhibit the 
working model before you. With great respect I have the 
honor to be Gentlemen your most obedient servant 

John D’Arcy 

San Francisco 
[Would-be inventor D’Arcy enclosed a drawing of his proposed 
twin barrel gun. Letter and drawing alike were referred to the 
Ordnance Bureau, which took no further known action on his 
idea. (Letter, Ordnance Files, National Archives) | 


Slaveholder Fears “Evil by Civil Process” 


St. Louis - March 24 1863 
My Dear Sir, 

You are aware that I have written to you several letters 
heretofore & in which I have shewn you that I have approved 
of your measures & especially do I refer to your suggestion or 
proposition to aid Missouri in emancipating slaves (which I 


fully indorse). That I have always been a loyal man faithful to 
the Union and the constitution of the U. States, & know not 
how to be any thing but a devoted Union man. To be any 
thing else I would of course have to stultify myself. 

Having more fully stated all these things to you in my 
previous communications, to you, & having more fully given 
my views., | now proceed to the matter for which this 
communication is more especially addressed. I live in 
Franklin County Mo, which I think is as loyal a county as 
perhaps any in the U. States, & most so of any in our State. It 
is the banner county for Loyalty & devotion to the Union. 
We were all getting along prosperously & unitedly until a few 
months ago, when by some construction of some order, the 
officers assigned us in our County came to the conclusion 
that all negroes who came into the camp then, & ever 
afterwards were free from their owners., & that no one could 
take them afterwards in the county without such person 
being arrested. Such being the case, the poor negro thought 
that he had nothing to do but to go to the camp & there be 
fed & clothed & do nothing & be free. 

For a very long time under the operation of this 
construction of the order, my negroes remained quiet, until 
nearly evry other negro had left his owners & gone to 
Washington in Franklin County & took what they call free or 
Protection papers— 

Mine having wives among some of those having free 
papers, of course would naturally become affected by it, & 
finally in my abscence at the hour of midnight when my 
wife & children were solitary & alone, nearly all of my 
negroes started off to Washington taking with them what- 
ever they saw proper & are there now claiming to have free 
papers. 

Even the nurse, that assisted in attending to my smallest 
child went off, a girl about 12 years old, leaving us without 
any one there to attend to the farm, or stock or any thing 
else. | have just passed through Washington & saw my 
negroes in a brick House, & they showed me what they call 
their free papers. The Capt intimated that he was sorry he 
could not do any thing—That he was under orders & would 
be removed, if he disobeyed. I told him that I did not wish 
him to disobey any order! but that I thought he was wrong in 
his construction of it. He said further that I could not get 
them, & that he would resist any & evry effort to retake 
them. 

Evil by civil process. Now to be brief. Nearly all my 
negroes are there young & old, & nearly all of my best hands. 
My farm will go uncultivated, for there are no white men to 
get here. Is it right that I should be broken up. Last summer 
for being a Union man my horses were stolen from me & the 
only man in the neighborhood, who lost any thing that way 
was myself. 

I have a large family, of helpless little children to 
support, & have got a farm to support them on, & if I cant 
cultivate it, it will be valueless to me. | make my appeal to 
you to grant me relief & that those professing to be agents of 
the Gov. should not destroy me. 

Why cant Franklin Co be treated as well as Saline or 
Lafyette, where there are Southern sympathisers. Why cant 
the State Militia of Franklin Co attend to Franklin. Franklin 
is loyal to the backbone. Nearly all the slaves of Franklin 
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County are now congregated at Washington. We can do 
nothing. And yet here there is no other earthly trouble. What 
shall I do? Were I a single man, & no family, | would not care, 
if my property was destroyed, And now if it was necessary to 
serve the interests of my country that I should sacrifice my 
property, I would submit without a murmur. I as a loyal man 
intending to stand by the Union & the Govermt of U. States, 
through evil as well as good report, I ask you to extend 
protection to me. My negroes are well treated well taken care 
of, & do less labor than any others in my county—A family of 
them that I purchased five or 6 years ago, who came to me to 
save them from being sold South, & whom I purchased more 
from sympathy than any other consideration, & who have 
never been taken to my residence, but lived on a farm near 
the County seat to themselves with evry comfort of life, they 
have taken up their abode in Washington. 

I will not trouble you longer, but do again appeal to you 
to render me such assistance as may be proper; and com- 
mand me for the Governmt in any way that I can be useful & 
I will give you any guantee that I will serve my country & 
Govt in any way in my power—I wish my rights to be 
protected in an open & substantial manner, that the people 
may see that there is propriety in being a loyal man, extend- 
ing even to the protection of his property. I wish it to be 
effectual I tell my slaves, that I know they are misled, and if 
they return not a hair of their heads shall be Hurt & no 
violence used. And such shall be the case—I want protection 
that in the open day, like an honest transaction I can have 
my rights redressed. If it cant be done effectually & substan- 
tially I dont care to have it done. For as an honest man, 
making my living honestly & fairly in evry way, I desire 
protection as my Governmt always has protected her citizens 
fully, effectually & substantially. I am a Loyal American 
Citizen. Now having said this much, I deem it unnecessary to 
say more, but as we are now in a ruinous condition unable to 
cultivate our farms, implore your intervention, & you can 
accomplish it at once— 

Permit me, My Dear Sir, to say that sinking or 
swimming, surviving or perishing, I will be found to [be] the 
last man standing if necessary solitary & alone for the Union 
& the Constitution of the U. States. With Sentiments of the 
very highest Consideration, | am Yours Most Truly 

Charles Jones 
I write hastily & hope you will excuse. 


I again refer you to Hon. Ed. Bates, Att. Gen Our most 
excellent & worthy Gov. H.R. Gamble. Sam T. Glover, & John 
R. Shiply. Esqr. Our whole delegation in Congress, & to the 
County at large— 


[Earlier in March, Jones had written to Lincoln to complain 
for the first time that one of his slaves had fled into Union 
lines. Records in the National Archives indicate that Jones also 
dispatched the local sheriff to the army encampment in an ef- 
fort to reclaim the fugitive—only to be “interfered with by the 
soldiers & prevented from executing the writ.” There is no 
record of a reply from Lincoln to this chilling plea by a bor- 
der-state slaveholder, [Ira Berlin et al eds., Freedom: A Docu- 
mentary History of Emancipation 1861-1867, Series 1, Vol. 1: 
The Destruction of Slavery (New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1985), pp. 450-53] 
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Tennesseans Plead for 


es 


Protection 


oo 


Harper & Brothers 


[Telegraph] 
Knoxville October 15 1863. 


To the President of the US 
In the name of Christianity & humanity, in the name of 

God and Liberty, for the sake of their wives and children & 
everything they hold sacred & dear on earth the loyal people 
of Tennessee appeal to you & implore you not to abandon 
them against the merciless dominion of the Rebels by a 
withdrawal of the U.S. forces from upper East Tenn 

John Williams 

and N. G. Taylor 

Ex-M..C. 


[Lincoln wrote to the former Congressmen two days later:] 


John Williams & N.G. Taylor. Washington, D.C., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Oct. 17 1863 

You do not estimate the holding of East Tennessee more 
highly than I do. There is no absolute purpose of withdrawing 
our forces from it; and only a contingent one to withdraw 
them temporarily, for the purpose of not losing the position 
permanently. | am in great hope of not finding it necessary to 
withdraw them at all—particularly if you raise new troops 
rapidly for us there. 

A. Lincoln 


[The same day as he wrote this letter, Lincoln issued a procla- 
mation calling for 300,000 volunteers. On October 18, Major 
General George H. Thomas declared from Chattanooga: “We 
will hold this town till we starve.” | 


Confederate Sympathizer 
Would Come North to Wage Peace 


Richmond 20th January 1864 


=z 


a 


To the President of the United States 

There are several matters of personal interest which 
make it desirable that I and my son Benjamin E. Green 
should visit Washington. 

It would seem a necessary precaution that I should ask 
the protection of a flag of truce and an assurance that we will 
be permitted to return without arrest or molestation. 

Permit me to add that I earnestly and sincerely hope 
that, if I could see and converse with you on the subject, | 
could do much to pave the way for an early termination of 
the war and that this hope greatly increases my desire to see 
you. Should you permit me to come to Washington please 
cause a pass meant for my son and myself and the requisite 
protection from arrest to be forwarded to me in Richmond to 
the care of R. Ould the Commissioner for Exchange & 
prisoners & oblige 


Your obt. servt. 
Duff Green 


Library of Congress 


Duff Green 


{Lincoln replaced this letter from Richmond in the envelope in 
which it came, and marked it “Duff Green.” There is no evi- 
dence to suggest that he welcomed the aged Confederate sym- 
pathizer to Washington or solicited his opinions on how to 
achieve “an early termination of the war.” Green was a veteran 
newspaper editor who had visited Springfield while Lincoln was 
president-elect to try to convince him to issue a statement to 
placate the seceding states. On April 4, 1865, Green finally got 
to see Lincoln again— but near the capital of the Confederacy, 


not the capital of the Union. Lincoln had entered Richmond 
after it fell to federal forces, and then met with Green—who, 
according to one report, angrily lectured Lincoln for having 
freed the slaves. Lincoln reportedly asked that Green be sent 
away. [Lincoln Day by Day, vol. III, p. 325; Coll. Works IV: 162- 
63; Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, 4 vols. (New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1939), IV: 182] 


| KP—According to Admiral David D. Porter the exchange be- 
tween Lincoln and Green was as follows: 

...“Well, sir, [hope you are satisfied. You have burned 
and destroyed our towns and laid waste our estates. You 
have caused weeping and wailing throughout the whole 
South with your hellish acts, and your mercenaries have 
cut the throats of hundreds of Southern people and their 
blood cries aloud for vengeance. And now, you come to 
glut your eyes with the sight of the misery you have 
created....” 

Lincoln turned on him. “No, sir,” he said. “You have 
cut your own throats and you have unfortunately cut 
many of our throats in so doing. Our interview is ended 
sir! I received you as a penitent, but I find you are an 
insolent beggar.” ] 


r ig G E W 1 
A oninnl —— 
Agriculture and Commerce 
Sarus Creek Md. 20th Jany 1864 
My dear Sir, 


Having learned to read to a great extent by moonlight- 
and to write upon the lid of the rinsing trough of the barn, I 
have heretofore presumed to say a word of encouragement to 
a “rail splitter” as I did to Senator [Thomas H.] Hicks lof 
Maryland|]—to “stand still, and fear not,” that the people 
were with you —and now I venture to make a suggestion, 
that you send a Message to Congress recommending the 
establishment of a “Department of Agriculture Manufactures 
and Commerce.” | have always thought those great interests 
particularly Agriculture and Manufactures were fairly entitled 
to a position in the Cabinet—and now in view of the great 
responsibilities upon them and still greater in prospect, it 
would be a great gratification to them, to have long neglected 
justice done to them and greatly rebound to your own honor. 
I flatter myself Congress would willingly respond to the 
request under all the circumstances surrounding us and 
prospective. 

I submitted a Preamble and Resolutions to the foregoing 
effect at Dec. Session 1860 in the Md. legislature but in that 
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unaccountable body no opportunity was afforded to have 
them acted upon. House journal page 613. 

I will no further trespass upon your time. 

I have the honor to be your friend and obedient servt. 


D. W. Neill 
See Washington’s Message 1796. 


[Lincoln must have found this letter almost irresistible, written 
by a man who learned to read in much the way he himself had, 
and who loathed the Maryland Legislature, which Lincoln was 
compelled to suppress in order to prevent the state’s secession 
at the outset of the war. Nonetheless, Neill’s suggestions for new 
cabinet posts devoted to agriculture and commerce were years 
ahead of their time. | 


Wants Situation 


Bridgetown N.J. May 18/64 
To His Excellency 
A. Lincoln Pres. 


Dear Sir: 


Without any formal introduction, I come to present my 
case to you. That you may be reminded who I am, I may re- 
call your attention to a note of Mr. Hackett of the Treasury 
Department, enclosing some newspaper articles of mine. 

My history, briefly, is this. 1am a South Carolinian, 
Charleston being my native place, and the residence of my 
ancestors for five generations. I have been living with my 
brother, an only one, who was the pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in this town, for twenty four years. His sympathies 
being strongly in favor of the South, he has resigned his 
pastorate, My sympathies, I think from conviction, are with 
the Union. New light has been vouchsafed me as this infa- 
mous Rebellion has progressed. From the first, I was decided. 
To-day, if possible, I am more than decided. My doctrine is, 
you must destroy Slavery, in order to suppress the Rebellion. 
No other way. 

From the threshold of our difficulties, I have used my 
voice, along with the press, in sustaining the policy of the 
Administration, in enlisting between two and three hundred 
men. My health gave way, about six months ago, from 
constant exertion in public speaking. Through God’s bless- 
ing, I am once more on my feet again, and ready for work. 

The service I have rendered my Country has been 
gratuitous, for over three years. Now I am constrained to ask 
situation of some kind under the Government. My brother’s 
views and my own are so opposite, that a longer residence 
with him would be very undesirable. I think I may say, 
without vanity, that I can be of service to the Administration, 
in the approaching campaign, by speech, as well as through 
the press. Can you do any thing for me? Professor Henry, of 
the Smithsonian Institute, my old teacher in Princeton 
College, or Judge Kelley of the House of Representatives, 
know who I am. 

It grieves me to trouble you amid your multiplied and 
anxious duties. Will you favor me with a reply. 


Very Respy. Yr Obt Servt 
Paul T. Jones 


[The letter bore an endorsement from Kelley: “I know Mr. 
Jones. He is an honest & worthy man.” A slip of paper was 
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included to inform the President that the writer’s son, Paul T. 
Jones, Jr., was “Captain in the 12th Pa. artillery.” Enclosed, too, 
was a newspaper editorial, presumably written by the elder 
Jones, from the May 7, 1864 Chronicle. “We have no hesita- 
tion,” the article concluded , “...in expressing our strong desire 
for the re-election of President Lincoln.... We honestly believe 
that one of the hardest blows that could be inflicted on the 
Rebels, would be the re-election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency of these United States.” ] 


“Colored” Troops Want Equal Pay 


co Ee pecwte Manson 


New Orleans Louisiana 
Camp Parpit [August] 1864 
My Dear and Worthy Friend 
MR. President. 

I take this oppertunity of interducing my self to you By 
wrteing thes fiew Lines To let you know that you have Proven 
A friend to me and to all our Race And now i stand in the 
Defence of the Country myself Ready and Willing to oBay all 
orders & demands that has A tendency to put Down this 
Rebelion In military Life or Civel Life. I Enlisted at Almira 
state of N. York, shemoung County Under Mr. C. W. Cawing 
Provose Marshall And [when] I Enlisted he told me i would 
get 13 Dollars Per. Mounth or more if White Soldiers got it 
he expected the wages would Raise And i would get my pay 
every 2 Months hear i am in the survice 7 months And have 
Not Recived Eney Monthly Pay I have a wife and 3 Children 
Neither one of them Able to thake Care of Themselfs and my 
wife is sick And she has sent to me for money. And i have No 
way of geting Eney money to send to her Because i cant Get 
my Pay. And it gos very hard with me to think my family 
should be At home A suffering have money earnt and cant 
not get it And I Dont know when i will Be Able to Releave 
my suffering Family And another thing when I Enlisted | 
was promised A furlow and I have Not had it Please MR 
Lincom Dont think I Am Blameing you for it I Dident think 
you knew Eney thing About it And I Dident know eney 
Other Course to thake To obtain what I think is Right I 
invested my money in Percuring A house an home for my 
wife and Children And she write to me she has to work and 
can not surport the Children with out my Aid When I was 
At home I could earn from 26 to 28 Dollars A month When 
I Enlisted it told i was to have the same Bounty Clothing and 
Ration as the Soldier and 325 Dollars wich the 25 Dollars i 
Never got I Dont Beleave the Goverment wants me eney 
how In fact i mean the New York 20th Regiment The 
Reason why i say so is Because we are treated Like A Parcels 


F Congress 


Library of 


Library of Congress 


of Rebs I Do not say the 
Goverment is useing us so 
I [do not] Believe the 
Government knows Eney 
thing About how we are 
treated we came out to be 
true union soldiers the 
Grandsons of Mother 
Africa Never to Flinch 
from Duty Please Not to 
thinks I Am finding fault 
with the rules of the 
Goverment If this Be the 
rules i am willing to Abide 
by them I wonce Before 
was a Slave 25 years | 
made escape 1855 Came 
In to York state from 
Maryland And i Enlisted 
: in the survice got up By 
the union Legue Club And we ware Promised All satisfac- 
tion Needful But it seem to Be A failure We are not treated 
Like we are soldiers in coleague Atoll we are Deprived of the 
most importances things we Need in health and sickness 
Both That surficint Food and quality As for the sick it is A 
shocking thing to Look into thire conditions Death must Be 
thire Doom when once they have to go to the Hospital 
Never Return Again such is the medical Assistance of the 
20th Rig n.y your sarvent under Arms sincerely 

George Rodgers 

Thomas Sipple Wilmington Delaware. 

Samuel Sampson 
Mr President I Surtify that this I is jest what mr Rodgers sais 
and my other frend mr Sipele 


Nimrod Rowley Elmira Chemong CO. N. Y. 
Pease excuse your Needy Perishners We most heartly wish 
you the intire victory over All Your Enemys. And A spedy 
sucsess To the Commander-in Chief of the Army And Navy 
And may Peace Forever Reighn 


[This letter was forwarded to the Colored Troops Division. No 

reply has been located. ] 

A Slave Wants To Be Free 
; . a | a a allt 


— : 


Belair [Maryland] Aug 25th 1864 


Mr president 

It is my Desire to be free. to go to see my people on the 
eastern shore. my mistress wont let me you will. please let me 
know if we are free. and what i can do. I write to you for 


advice. please send me word this week. or as soon as possible 
and oblidge. 

Annie Davis 

Belair Thorfad County. MD 
[Annie Davis was not free. The Emancipation Proclamation 
ordered the liberation only of slaves in the rebellious states, 
and Annie Davis lived in Maryland, a slave state that had re- 
mained loyal to the Union. The Republican platform for 1864, 
adopted in June, urged an “amendment to the Constitution ... 
as shall terminate and forever prohibit the existence of slavery 
within the ... jurisdiction of the United States.” But it would be 
more than a year before the Thirteenth Amendment became 
law. For now, Annie Davis’s letter remained unaswered and her 
hopes of freedom unfulfilled. [ Letter, Colored Troops Division 
Files, National Archives; H.H. note, David Long, The Jewel of 
Liberty: Lincoln’s Re-Election and the End of Slavery (Mechanics- 
burg, PA: Stackpole Books, 1994), p. 280] 


A Weapon to Save Lives 


[ Waterville, New York, January 10, 1865] 


To the Hon A. Lincoln 
President of the United States— 

Believing as | do that it is the duty of every citizen 
subject of these States to do all that is in their power to aid 
to put down this unjust rebellion I have ventured to write 
you hoping that what I may inform you will be considered 
should you reject and condemn it. 

And now without waisting your time in words would 
say I have by study invented a machine the use of which 
would save the lives of many of our Officers and Soldiers the 
machine will consist of three series that is to say No 1 and 
No 2 and No 3—the first to be used by Infantry, the second 
series by light Artilery and the largest to protect the guners 
of Heavy Artilery or seage guns each constructed for use 
designed the No 1 is light — and will protect ten men ina 
line and as many more as are behinde it also each series is 
portable being placed on two wheels and when a number is 
used can be kept in close line the No 1 is bullet proof the No 
2 is balls to the series of twelve pounds or some larger if it 
was desired but I have designed that each of the two smallest 
should be made as light as possible so that they can be 
moved rapidly if necessary. The reason | have for apeling to 
you is that should you or your advisers deem it feasable that 
such machines would be of use in the army it need not be 
made publick until one or more can be made, tested, and 
used, for my Sincerity of purpose and fidelity of principal I 
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can obtain letters from leading citizens of this Town and 
County, whare I was born and have always lived + a more 
detailed description will be given if required 
Hoping that God may bless you and crown the united 

efforts of our people to put down Treason | remain as ever a 
true Friend to the Administration and Government 

F. B. Wilcox 

Waterville Oneida Co New York 

January 10th 1865 
PS_ I will go to Washington or any other place you may 
determine to superintend the building of one or as many as 
desired 
EB.W. 
[This earnest but perplexing proposal was forwarded to the 
Ordnance Bureau with the ambiguous explanation: “F. B. 
Wilcox states that he has invented a new machine of war.” With- 
out the further explanation the correspondent offered, it is as 
difficult now as it surely seemed then to decipher his proposal. 
(National Archives) | 
1. The many spelling errors in these letters are in the originals. 
Please don’t call our attention to them as “typos!” 
HAROLD HOLZER is Vice President for Communications at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and the author 
of several books on Lincoln and the Civil War. Some Letters 
in this article are taken from his latest book, The Lincoln Mail 
Bag, published by Southern Illinois University Press: others 
have not been previously published. 
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Early on September 19, 1863, in the wooded hills of northwestern Georgia, 

a Union infantry division under General John Brannan clashed with Nathan Bedford 
Forrest’s dismounted cavalry to open the two-day battle of Chickamauga. 

As General John Wilder recalled later, “The two armies came together like two wild 
beasts, and each fought as long as it could stand up, in a knock-down and 

drag-out encounter.” During the day’s fighting additional units from the Federal left and 
the Confederate right drove into one another, swinging the advantage first one way and 
then the other. Finally, near sunset, there was a pause in the action. 


Ink and crayon drawing of the Confederate battle line at Chickamauga, September 20, 1863, 
by Walton Taber, c. 1885. Tennessee State Museum Collection, Photography by June Dorman 
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IT DIDN’T LAST. Just before dark three 
Confederate brigades under General 
Patrick Cleburne swept out of the woods 
to hit two Union divisions in their front. 
Though outnumbered nearly two to one, 
Cleburne’s men poured such a volume 
of fire into the opposing troops that by 
nightfall the Federal flanks had bent back 
more than half a mile. So rapid and fierce 
was the firing that those on both sides 
later declared it “the heaviest I ever heard” 
or “never surpassed on any battlefield 
during the rebellion.” 

The outcome of this battle is well 
known—a clear Confederate victory the 
next day, due largely to an ill-conceived 
order by the Union commander at a cru- 
cial point. Like most Civil War battles, 
however, Chickamauga offers its points 
for debate. And one point debated most 
often is the ability of Cleburne’s men, or 
any Confederate infantry unit in that 
fight, to load and fire as fast as history 
implies: five rounds a minute, some 
sources state. Impossible with muzzle- 
loading firearms, others argue. 

By the fall of 1863 a limited num- 
ber of repeating rifles had seen combat 
to a greater or lesser degree. Of this num- 
ber the two most advanced were the 
Henry and the Spencer, lever-action 
arms with tubular magazines designed 
for metallic rimfire cartridges. Less ad- 
vanced technically but perhaps better 
known at the time was another repeater, 
the Colt revolving rifle, which had gone 
into army service well before the war. 
(Both the Spencer and the Colt, in fact, 
saw action at Chickamauga on the Union 
side.) Small quantities of other revolv- 
ing rifles, made primarily by individual 
gunsmiths for civilian use, were also 
available; these included copies of the 
basic Colt design or of older models such 
as the Miller and the Cochran. Any of 
these guns were easily capable of firing 
five shots a minute. 

But the evidence indicates that few 
if any of Cleburne’s men used such guns 
at Chickamauga. Aside from his sharp- 
shooters’ Whitworth rifles, most of his 
rank and file carried the common single- 
shot muzzle-loader adapted for the Minié 
bullet with paper cartridge. And the usual 
rate of fire for this arm was given as three 
rounds per minute. On occasion, expe- 
rienced troops in earlier wars had coaxed 
four rounds a minute from their flintlock 
muskets. But five per minute? The real 
question is this: could any Civil War sol- 


dier, Union or Confederate, fire five shots 
a minute from his muzzle-loading rifle? 
The answer is: probably not, if loading 
by the manual—yet without a doubt, if 
using special techniques. Moreover, the 
U. S. Ordnance Department published 
and distributed these techniques five 
years before the war. Although similar 
ideas had surfaced long before, most of 
them had fallen short of practicality un- 
til developments in the early 1850s made 
them more feasible. 


presence or absence of an automatic 
primer. According to Hardee’s Tactics, the 
movements were: 1) Load; 2) Handle 
Cartridge; 3) Tear Cartridge; 4) Charge 
Cartridge; 5) Draw Rammer; 6) Ram 
Cartridge; 7) Return Rammer; 8) Prime 
{if without the Maynard primer], and 9) 
Shoulder Arms. Once he gained profi- 
ciency in these movements, the recruit 
could expect to fire his three shots a 
minute—on the practice field, anyway, 
and assuming that he made no mistakes 


U.S. Model 1841 “Mississippi” rifle, 33" barrel, originally .54 caliber, 
modified at Harper’s Ferry in the late 1850s by reboring to .58 caliber 
and adding an adjustable rear sight and sword bayonet. 


In 1855, after lengthy experiments, 
the War Department officially replaced 
its .69 caliber smoothbore muskets and 
.54 caliber patched-ball “Common” and 
“Mississippi” rifles with a new series of 
.58 caliber arms, among which were a 
full-length “rifle-musket,” a shorter rifle, 
and a light, handy pistol-carbine. All 
these arms were designed around the 
elongated, self-expanding Minie bullet, 
and all three were fitted with the Maynard 
primer, an automatic priming arrange- 
ment that eliminated the need to slip a 
copper percussion cap over the nipple 
before each shot. At the outbreak of war 
in 1861, however, the national armories 
had built far too few Maynard-primer 
arms to equip all the volunteers who 
flocked to the colors, and as a result many 
thousands of older guns went back into 
service. Additionally, ordnance officers 
decided to scratch the Maynard primer 
from future production. Yet, for a few 
years at least, it had represented a gov- 
ernment standard. Thus the recruit was 
trained to load in either eight or nine 
“times,” or movements, depending on the 
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U.S. Model 1855 rifle, .58 caliber, 33" barrel, made at Harper’s Ferry. 


in the process. But even under optimum 
conditions, motions 5, 6, and 7— draw- 
ing the ramrod from its channel in the 
forestock, using it to force the cartridge 
down the barrel, then replacing it in the 
stock—often required a disproportion- 
ate amount of time. 

Ordnance officers were well aware 
of this point. After a tour of European 
military establishments in 1855-56, they 
reported that some troops—Austrian 
sharpshooters, for example, as well as 
Russian and Prussian cavalrymen—car- 
ried their ramrods separately. A decade 
earlier Francis Parkman, then on the 
American frontier, had seen the same 
thing among mounted buffalo hunters. 
No doubt this practice saved a certain 
amount of time, at least the few seconds 
necessary to remove the ramrod from, 
or replace it in, the stock. Discarding the 
use of the ramrod completely, however, 
would save even more. Obviously, the 
only way to eliminate using a ramrod 
with a muzzle-loading firearm would be 
to use a ball or bullet so small that it 
would drop freely down the barrel on its 


Fuller Collection 


Fuller Collection 


own, even a barrel powder-fouled from 
previous shooting. In that case, the ball 
would fit the barrel so loosely that it 
would be accurate only at close range. 
But there was a way to compensate for 
this: instead of loading the piece with one 
undersize ball, load it with two or three. 
This “multi-ball load” would then have 
a better chance of hitting its target than 
a single bullet. Multiple projectiles from 
a single discharge were, of course, noth- 
ing new—the venerable “buck-and-ball” 
cartridge (three buckshot pellets atop a 
large round ball) had long been a popu- 
lar item of issue for smoothbore mus- 
kets. Yet loading the buck-and-ball round 
(or the later three-piece “Shaler sectional 
bullet”) still required the time-consum- 
ing use of the ramrod. 


which was too severe in its effects on the 
soldier, and very injurious to the arms 
themselves. The reduced calibre of the 
new rifle-musket [.58], and the increased 
weight of its barrel, entirely remove these 
objections. A few trials were lately made 
at the Washington Arsenal to test the ef- 
fects of firing two and three round balls 
at a time from the new rifle-musket, and 
were attended with very satisfactory re- 
sults... The round balls selected for trial 
were those used in the old rifle, having a 
diameter of .525 inch, and giving a wind- 
age [clearance] of .027 inch [on either 
side] when used in the new musket. It was 
found that this windage was sufficient to 
allow the balls to drop readily and cer- 
tainly into their places, when used with- 
out a paper wrapper; the loss of time, 


U.S. Model 1855 pistol-carbine, with detachable shoulder stock, 


.58 caliber, 12" barrel. 


A little book published by the War 
Department in 1856 offered an alterna- 
tive. Entitled Reports of Experiments with 
Small Arms for the Military Service, there 
was nothing confidential about it; its dis- 
tribution extended to interested civilians 
as well as to military men. The first hun- 
dred pages detailed the numerous experi- 
ments leading up to the adoption of the 
Minie-shooting Models of 1855. An ap- 
pendix followed, labeled Fire Of Three 
Balls: 

“The fire of two round balls in the 
smooth-bored musket has been consid- 
ered to possess great advantages, when 
used against masses of troops at short dis- 
tances; but its practical application has 
been very much restricted in warfare by 
the large size of the bores of military arms 
|.69 to .75], requiring the use of a charge 


| «fa 


U.S. Model 1861 rifle-musket, .58 caliber, 40" barrel. 


therefore, in drawing and returning the 
ramrod in loading was dispensed with.... 
“In the preliminary trials, it was 
found that....the number of balls placed 
ina target whose height was that of a sol- 
dier in ranks, was in proportion to the 
number of balls used, or two to three. [At 
100 yards, with] five shots of three balls 
each....15 balls were placed in the target, 
within a space of five feet square....In a 
trial to test the rapidity of loading, by 
dropping the balls into their places, it was 
found that the piece could be loaded and 
discharged five times in one minute.” 
Obviously this technique was not 
necessarily limited to .58 caliber military 
arms—it could also extend to rifles of 
smaller caliber, whether military or civil- 
ian. For example, a Southerner carrying 
a Kentucky-style rifle of about .40 cali- 


ber, and a powder flask or horn instead 
of paper cartridges, could first throw a 
powder charge into his gun muzzle, then 
drop in three or four .38 caliber balls 
made for a Navy revolver, again without 
bringing the ramrod into play. 

How many units actually used this 
technique in action is uncertain. Equally 
uncertain is how long troops under fire 
could maintain this five-shots-per- 
minute rate. Obviously, those carrying 
guns equipped with Maynard primers 
may have had a better chance of doing 
so. But, in the main, was such a rate of 
fire possible? Indeed it was. 
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GETTYSBURG 


REENACTMENT 


We don't, as yet at least, have a column covering cur- 
rent events. But the reenactment marking the 135th an- 
niversary of the Battle of Gettysburg was just too huge 
to ignore. First some statistics. The official tally of those 
taking part was a little over fifteen thousand military 
reenactors and four thousand civilian reenactors, and it 
seems likely there were in fact slightly more than that. 
There were an estimated one hundred thousand spec- 
tators, spread over the three day event. There were six 
hundred cavalry, one hundred and thirty-five cannon, and 
one hundred and fifty sutlers. 

They came from every state in the Union and 
from as far away as France, Britain, Germany, and Aus- 
tralia. One group of five teenagers came from Brazil, 
descendants of the “Confederados” who fled there at 
the end of the war. The group had spent a month touring 
the South, learning about their roots. Four of the five 
took part in Pickett’s charge, “the highlight of the trip.” 

For many others, too, it was their first reenact- 
ment. One such, Hollywood film producer Lindsay K. 
Hudson, shot twenty-one reels of film over the three days. 
“The period atmosphere was fantastic,” she commented, 
“especially at the Saturday night dance, the only light 


provided by kerosene lamps, and a light drizzle falling 
outside the tent. Like standing in the midst of history. 
And yet with a feeling of sadness, too, thinking of all 
those young men suffering and dying 135 years ago.” 
Would she be attending other reenactments? “Often.” 

Old-hand Bruce Dove was also impressed. “The 
battles were better choreographed than at Antietam. A 
few people got carried away, but generally speaking 
people followed the script. Pickett's Charge was quite 
incredible.” On the other hand, Bruce felt the camps 
lacked some of the atmosphere of those at Sharpsburg— 
perhaps in part because of the ubiquitous port-a-johns 
(and all in blue, too!). 

In addition to Pickett’s Charge, other scenarios 
covered Heth’s initial advance and the struggles for the 
Wheatfield, Little Round Top, and Culp’s Hill. Bruce 
Dove's company, Company B, 12th Virginia Infantry, be- 
came scattered during the Saturday morning Wheatfield 


The photo above is entitled “The Cannon at Gettysburg.” 
Courtesy Meyer Photography, Lakewood, Colorado, 
Diane Meyer, photographer. 


Day One (above): Union troops prepare a 
warm welcome for Heth’s Confederates. 


Patrick Gorman (below left), reprising his 
Gettysburg film role as Major General John Bell Hood, 
takes a break from explaining the event to spectators, 

posing here with Southern belle Lindsay K. Hudson. 


“General Lee” (below right) returns to his tent 
at the end of Saturday’s action. 


reenactment, and it took some 
hours for the members to find one 
another. “Probably much like it was 
135 years ago,” grinned Bruce. 

The organization behind the 
event was massive, orchestrated by 
two living history groups, George 
Lomas’ Civil War Heritage, Inc., and 
Gettysburg Living History, led by 
Wes Ayre, Randy Phiel, and Tony 
Strickland. Despite the well publi- 
cized wounding of one reenactor in 
the neck by a pistol ball, numerous 
heart attacks, and two Confeder- 
ates who fell on their own bayonets, 
for an event this size things actually 
went very smoothly. Thirty-five 
thousand cars did of course snarl 
up the local roads, but that hardly 
came as a Surprise, and most 
people seemed prepared to accept 
the inevitable delays. 

Reactions to the event 
were overwhelmingly positive. 

“The best,’ “It’s good to see the 
hobby developing so well,” and 
“Thank God we can meet together, 
as citizens of a single nation, to 
honor our ancestors of both sides 
for their courage and their dedica- 
tion,” were just a few comments 
overheard at the close of the 
event. One British truck driver said 
the trip cost him around $4,000, 
but it was worth every penny. Like 
many others he was already 
making for plans for Chancellors- 
ville in 1999 ... 
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IN “BUILDING A CIVIL WAR LIBRARY” 
(N&S #4), Associate Editor David J. 
Eicher dealt with “picking and choosing 
from an explosively growing volume of lit- 
erature....” Almost daily, a new study ora 
long-out-of-print book on the Civil War 
rolls off the press. Even the fastest read- 
ers must discriminate. Fortunately, an- 
other of our associate editors has pro- 
duced a volume to assist you in making 
your selections as well: The American 
Civil War: A Handbook of Literature and 
Research, edited by Steven E. 
Woodworth (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood Press, 1996. Pp. xiv, 754, $99.50, 
ISBN 0-313-29019-9.) 


ORTY-NINE PROFESSIONALS 

pooled their talent and knowl- 

edge to produce the most com- 
prehensive, one-volume “analytical bibli- 
ography” to date. The volume is divided 
into eleven parts, which contain forty- 
seven sections; each section consists of 
a bibliographical essay divided into sub- 
sections and followed by its own bibliog- 
raphy. Grady McWhiney's “Leadership— 
Confederate Army Officers” includes “Lee 
and the Eastern Generals,” “The West- 
ern Generals,” and “Generals in General.” 
There is also an appendix on “Publishers 
and Dealers of Civil War Literature,” by T. 
Michael Parrish, and a seventy-page in- 
dex. From causation to Reconstruction, 
you will find what your looking for, and 
you will not be disappointed in your guide: 
Mark E. Neely, Jr., “Abraham Lincoln;” 
William B. Feis, “Intelligence Activities;” 
Gaines M. Foster, “Veterans Organiza- 
tions and Memories of the War;” Brian 
Steel Wills, “Films and Television;” and 
Alan C. Aimone, “Genealogical Sources,” 
to name but five. If appropriate, a single 
book is discussed by different historians 
in different sections. For example, my Port 
Hudson, Confederate Bastion on the Mis- 
sissippi is discussed by Mark Grimsley in 
the “Western Theater’ and by Benjamin 
Franklin Cooling in “War on Inland Wa- 
ters,” two of the five sections in Part VII: 
Strategy and Tactics: Operations, Cam- 
paigns, and Battles. 

In the foreword, James M. McPher- 
son writes: “The great virtues of this book 
are coverage and precision. Several 
thousand titles are cited and their con- 
tents summarized.... No topic is over- 
looked... The American Civil War: A Hand- 


Reviews 


i) BRIEFINGS 


book of Literature and Research [is] the 
most important volume for anyone inter- 
ested in the Civil War to own and con- 
sult” (pp. ix-x). | concur; you should take 
advantage of this important contribution, 
even if its tariff influences you to do so at 
your local library—which should definitely 
have it in its reference section. 

Though some might argue that cam- 
paign studies and biographies remain the 
cornerstones of Civil War historiography, 
social history is on the rise in two areas 
long familiar to Civil War readers: firsthand 
accounts (memoirs, diaries, and letters) 
and unit histories. The following are 
merely a sampling of the recent publica- 
tions in these two categories. 

Union unit histories include Make the 
Fur Fly: A History of a Union Volunteer 
Division in the American Civil War (By 
Timothy B. Mudgett. Shippensburg: Burd 
Street Press, 1998. Pp. xii, 166. $24.95, 
ISBN 1-57249-084-5.) and Blue Bonnets 
o'er the Border: The 79th New York 
Cameron Highlanders (By William Mark 
McKnight. Shippensburg: White Mane 
Books, 1998. Pp. xii, 185. $24.95, ISBN 
1-57249-052-7.) The primary value of 
Mudgett's history of the 2nd Division, VI 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, is that there 
are far fewer histories of divisions than of 
regiments or even brigades, and this one 
is typical of those that served in the East- 
ern Theater. It missed some battles, had 
a secondary role in others, but, occasion- 
ally, played a pivotal role; further, the 
thirty-two regiments that served in the 2nd 
Division came from eight states, and only 
one, the 5th Wisconsin, originated west 
of Pennsylvania. Unfortunately, the excel- 
lent maps fail to offset the limited re- 
search; the bibliography lists only six let- 
ters under manuscripts and two unit his- 
tories. Except for the size of the unit and 
a few of the battles (the 79th also served 
in the Western Theater), there is little 
to distinguish McKnight's volume from 
Mudgett’s. Though the former is better 
illustrated and the subject covered in 
greater detail, the maps are poorer and 
the research is appalling; the only 
manuscript collection listed in the bibli- 
ography is “More, John. Letters (Bull 
Run Library).” 

Thank God My Regiment an African 
One: The Civil War Diary of Colonel 
Nathan W. Daniels (Edited by C. P. 
Weaver. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
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Lawrence Lee Hewijitt 


University Press, 1998. Pp. xxx, 206. 
$26.95, ISBN 0-8071-2242-4.) deals with 
one of the most overlooked black regi- 
ments, the 2nd Louisiana Native Guards. 
While members of the 1st and 3rd cov- 
ered themselves in glory at Port Hudson, 
the men of the 2nd Native Guards were 
confined to guard duty in the defenses 
of New Orleans, including Ship Island. 
Organized in October of 1862, the regi- 
ment performed garrison duty along the 
Gulf Coast until participating in the Mo- 
bile campaign. Daniels, however, left the 
regiment in September 1863, under ar- 
rest. As Edwin C. Bearss points out in 
his foreword: “Readers familiar with Jo- 
seph T. Glatthaar’s Forged in Battle: The 
Civil War Alliance of Black Soldiers and 
White Officers will find the Daniels diary 
enlightening, particularly as it focuses on 
the 2nd Native Guards during a period 
in which all but one of the line officers, 
as well as the major, were African Ameri- 
can. Colonel Daniel’s character and his 
personal life, along with his rise and fall, 
are reflected in his relations with south- 
ern society and with his colleagues in 
arms as he challenges racial taboos” (p. 
xiii). In his foreword to Inside the Army 
of the Potomac: The Civil War Experi- 
ence of Captain Francis Adams 
Donaldson (Edited by J. Gregory Acken. 
Mechanicsburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 
1998. $34.95, ISBN 0-8117-0901-9.) 
Bearss describes this volume as a “privi- 
lege” to read. Donaldson served as an 
enlisted man in the 71st Pennsylvania 
(the 1st California) until wounded at Fair 
Oaks on May 31, 1862. Afterward, he 
served as a captain in the Corn Ex- 
change Regiment (118th Pennsylvania) 
until his discharge in January 1864. His 
self-destructive nature and how it influ- 
enced his relationship with his command- 
ing officer is reminiscent of Edward 
Bacon’s Among the Cotton Thieves. 
Donaldson's well-written, insightful let- 
ters during his lengthy tenure with the 
Army of the Potomac are accompanied 
by background and explanatory informa- 
tion, maps, and illustrations in a manner 
worthy of these letters. 

The Boys from Rockville: Civil War 
Narratives of Sgt. Benjamin Hirst, Com- 
pany D, 14th Connecticut Volunteers 
(Edited by Robert L. Bee. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1998. Pp. 
xxviii, 223. $35.00, ISBN 1-57233-005-8) 
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Three Union soldiers from one of Hiram Berdan’s elite United States Sharpshooters Regiments take aim with their target rifle at an unsuspecting target. 
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is the most recent addition to Frank L. 
Byrne’s (ed.) Voices of the Civil War se- 
ries. Though battlefield accounts are 
present, this veteran of the Il Corps, Army 
of the Potomac, provides keen insight into 
the views and concerns of a working- 
class textile mill employee who endeav- 
ored to keep his home life separate from 
his military duties. For a second account 
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by a member of the 14th Connecticut, 
there’s Mr. Dunn Browne’s Experiences in 
the Army: The Civil War Letters of Samuel 
W. Fiske (Edited by Stephen Sears. Bronx: 
Fordham University Press, 1998. Pp. xii, 
250. $27.50, ISBN 0-8232-1833-3) Sears 
claims that “there is nothing comparable in 
Civil War literature” (p. x) to the ninety let- 
ters written from the front by this minister 
turned infantry captain and investigative 
correspondent for the Springfield Republi- 
can. Because of the caliber of these let- 
ters, it is unfortunate for historians that 
Fiske did not enter service until August 8, 
1862, and that he was mortally wounded 
in the Wilderness on May 6, 1864. 

Another Union account makes it de- 
but in paperback. Hell on Belle Isle: Diary 
of a Civil War POW (Edited by Don Allison. 
Bryan, OH: Faded Banner Publications, 
1997. Pp. 191. Paper, $15.95, ISBN 0- 
9659201-0-0. Available by calling 1-888- 
799-3787.) Based on the journal of Ser- 
geant Jacob Osborn Coburn, a member of 
the 6th Michigan Cavalry who was captured 
at Charles Town, Virginia, October 18, 
1863, this firsthand account of the horrors 
of prison life was sent to his parents by a 
Union hospital steward after Coburn’s 
death in a prison hospital in Richmond on 
March 8, 1864; a rare and valuable source 
for those interested in prison life. 

Six Union accounts are among the re- 
cent paperback reprints. The Citizen-Sol- 
dier: The Memoirs of a Civil War Volunteer 
(By John Beatty. 1879: Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. xviii, 377. 
Paper, $16.00, ISBN 0-8032-6141-1.) is 
enhanced by the addition of a new intro- 
duction by Steven E. Woodworth. After 
being heavily engaged at Perryville and 
Stones River, Beatty was promoted to 
brigadier general and became one of the 
more successful brigade commanders in 
the Army of the Cumberland. Turned Inside 
Out: Recollections of a Private Soldier in 
the Army of the Potomac (By Frank 
Wilkeson. 1886: Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1997. Pp. xviii, 246. Paper, 
$11.95, ISBN 0-8032-9799-8.) was origi- 
nally published as Recollections of a pri- 
vate soldier in the Army of the Potomac. 
This edition contains an introduction by 
James M. McPherson, who writes that 
Frank Wilkeson’s “emphasis on the seamy, 
unheroic, horrific side of war is a healthy 
corrective to romanticism.” Letters Home: 
Henry Matrau of the Iron Brigade (Edited 
by Marcia Reid-Green. 1993: Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. xx, 
166. Paper, $11.00, ISBN 0-8032-8242-7.) 
consists of sixty-three letters that concen- 
trate on personal affairs, both at home and 
in the field, rather than grand strategy and 


political issues. In a foreword, Reid 
Mitchell points out the dual value of these 
letters: “We can see in his life many of 
the patterns elucidated by recent histori- 
ans while also acknowledging his own ir- 
reducible, human uniqueness” (p. x). The 
Young Volunteer: The Everyday Experi- 
ences of a Soldier Boy in the Civil War 
(By Joseph E. Crowell. 1906: Falls 
Church, VA: NOVA Publications, 1997. 
Pp. viii, 450. Paper, $27.95, ISBN 0- 
9638692-0-5.) was originally published as 
The Young Volunteer: A Record of the 
Experiences of a Private Soldier. This 
account by a member of the 13th New 
Jersey is, according to James |. 
Robertson, Jr., “heavily padded, with an 
abundance of manufactured conversa- 
tions.” A new foreword by John Y. Simon 
graces the most recent edition of History 
31st Regiment Illinois Volunteers: Orga- 
nized by John A. Logan (By W.S. Morris, 
L.D. Hartwell, and J.B. Kuykendall. 1902: 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1998. Pp. xxi, 229. Paper, $14.95, 
ISBN 0-8093-2184-X.) This regiment dis- 
tinguished itself in several campaigns in- 
cluding the siege of Fort Donelson. Un- 
like the 1956 edition, Letters of a Civil War 
Nurse: Cornelia Hancock, 1863-1865 (ed- 
ited by Henrietta Stratton Jaquette. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1998. 
Pp. xx, 173, Paper, $9.95, ISBN 0-8032- 
7312-6) does not include her postwar let- 
ters. A new introduction by Jean V. Berlin 
does grace this account of a nurse who 
began her service with the Army of the 
Potomac at Gettysburg. 

On the other side, reprints include 
Kate: The Journal of a Confederate Nurse 
(By Kate Cumming. Edited by Richard 
Barksdale Harwell. 1959: Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1998. 
Pp. xx, 321. Paper, $16.95, ISBN 0-8071- 
2267-X.), a classic dealing with gender 
issues in the South as well as the “mo- 
bile” hospitals in the Western Theater. A 
new edition of Belle Boyd in Camp and 
Prison (By Belle Boyd. 1865: Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1998. Pp. xiv, ca. 268. Paper, $16.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2214-9.) considers the role 
of women in the Civil War in a new fore- 
word by Drew Gilpin Faust and a new in- 
troduction by Sharon Kennedy-Nolle. Yet 
a third offering by this prominent publisher 
of Civil War books is The Civil War Mem- 
oir of Philip Daingerfield Stephenson, 
D.D.: Private, Company K, 13th Arkansas 
Volunteer Infantry and Loader, Piece No. 
4, 5th Company, Washington Artillery, 
Army of Tennesee, C.S.A. (Edited by 
Nathaniel Cheairs Hughes, Jr. 1995: Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University 


Press, 1998. Pp. xii, 411. Paper, $18.95, 
ISBN 0-8071-2269-6.) Weep Not For Me, 
Dear Mother (By Elizabeth Whitley 
Roberson. 1991: Gretna: Pelican Publish- 
ing Company, 1996. Pp. 168. Paper, 
$19.95, ISBN 1-56554-186-3.) primarily 
consists of the letters of Eli Pinson Landers 
of the 16th Georgia Infantry. Clearly, this 
work could have been designed in a man- 
ner to make it a more useable resource 
for the serious scholar; nonetheless it has 
merit. Though his combat experiences in- 
cluded fighting at the Stone Wall at Fred- 
ericksburg and the Wheat Field at Gettys- 
burg, itis Landers’ comments on camp life 
that are valuable, such as when twenty- 
two soldiers pooled their money to hire a 
Negro to cook for them; each man had to 
contribute seventeen and a half cents a 
week. A foreword by James M. McPherson 
enhances the most recent printing of The 
Confederacy Is on Her Way Up the Spout: 
Letters to South Carolina, 1861-1864 (Ed- 
ited by J. Roderick Heller Ill and Carolynn 
Ayres Heller. Columbia: University of 
South Carolina Press, 1998. Pp. xvi, 157. 
Paper, $14.95, ISBN 1-57003-254-8), a 
collection of thirty-seven letters from four 
enlisted men (three brothers and a brother- 
in-law); twenty of these were written by a 
member of the 18th Georgia. 

New publications dealing with 
southerners include Rose Cottage 
Chronicles: Civil War Letters of the Bryant- 
Stephens Families of North Florida (Ed- 
ited by Arch Fredric Blakey, Ann Smith 
Lainhart, and Winston Bryant Stephens, 
Jr. Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 
1998. Pp. x, 390. $34.95, ISBN 0-8130- 
1550-2.), which has something to offer 
every reader. Compiled from more than 
one thousand letters written by twelve cor- 
respondents from 1858 to mid-1865, this 
work chronicles every aspect of two ordi- 
nary Southern families whose members 
included both rabid secessionists and 
Unionists. Written by mothers and daugh- 
ters, the domestic letters graphically 
present both the emotions of these women 
and their expanded roles in society. Their 
men at the front included Winston Stevens, 
an officer in the 2nd Florida Cavalry, Davis 
Bryant (8rd Florida Infantry), and Henry 
Bryant of Company B, Milton (Florida) 
Light Artillery. This “family history” epito- 
mizes what can be produced when mem- 
bers of the family collaborate with a pro- 
fessional historian. The exceptional layout 
and organization of the text is further en- 
hanced with extensive editorial footnotes. 

A regiment from the other end of the 
Confederate Gulf Coast is chronicled in M. 
Jane Johansson’s Peculiar Honor: A His- 
tory of the 28th Texas Cavalry, 1862-1865 
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are included, with histories of the units and troops 
who fought beneath these banners. Each of the 52 
flags represented is beautifully illustrated in full 
color. 72 pages with color and b&w illustrations. 
A portion of each sale goes toward the 
preservation of these flags. 
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(Fayetteville: University of Arkansas 
Press, 1998. Pp. xiv, 197. Paper, $20.00, 
ISBN 1-55728-504-7.) Based on the 
author's award-winning dissertation, this 
volume demonstrates the best aspects of 
unit histories. Excellent maps supplement 
this thoroughly researched history of a dis- 
mounted outfit that formed part of 
“Walker's Greyhounds” Texas division. 


The 28th’s service was limited to the 
Trans-Mississippi Theater, where it par- 


ticipated in the attempt to raise the siege 
of Vicksburg and in the Red River Cam- 
paign of 1864. 


An extract of A Rising Star of Prom- 
ise: The Wartime Diary and Letters of 
David Jackson Logan, 17th South Caro- 
lina Volunteers, 1861-1864 (Edited by 
Samuel N. Thomas, Jr., and Jason H. 
Silverman. Campbell, CA: Savas Publish- 
ing Company, 1998. Pp. xx, 255. $29.95, 
ISBN 1-882810-29-5) appeared in N&S 
#5. A junior officer in the Tramp Brigade, 
Logan saw action throughout the east- 
ern Confederacy prior to being killed near 
Petersburg on June 18, 1864. In addi- 
tion to the battle accounts, this excep- 
tionally well-documented collection of 
Logan’s letters to his wife and of the ar- 
ticles he wrote for his hometown news- 
papers details the mundane aspects of 
military service and provides consider- 
able insight into the long-distance rela- 
tionship he maintained with his family. 
The most recent addition to The Journal 
of Confederate History Series (Vol. 19) 
is Sojourns of a Patriot: The Field and 
Prison Papers of An Unreconstructed 
Confederate (Edited by Richard Bender 
Abell and Fay Adamson Gecik. 
Murfreesboro: Southern Heritage Press, 


NUMBER 1 


1998. Pp. xxii, 255. $26.95, ISBN 1- 
889332-20-8) presents over eighty letters 
written by Corporal Augustus Pitt 
Adamson, 25th/30th Georgia. As with 
Logan, Adamson saw extensive service 
throughout the eastern Confederacy, and 
both men participated in the abortive ex- 
pedition to relieve Vicksburg. Captured 
during the Atlanta campaign, Adamson’s 
diary, kept during his nine months of in- 
carceration at Rock Island, Illinois, is also 
included. Despite the absence of an in- 
dex, it is a valuable primary source. 
Though Georgia Sharpshooter: The Civil 
War Diary and Letters of William 
Rhadamanthus Montgomery (Edited by 
George Montgomery, Jr. Macon: Mercer 
University Press, 1997. Pp. x, 122. Pa- 
per, $16.00, ISBN 0-86554-572-3) could 
have been made a more valuable re- 
source in several ways, nonetheless it is 
an extremely valuable primary source re- 
garding the formation and service of 
sharpshooter units in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia prior to Gettysburg (see “Dev- 
ils Den,” N&S Vol. 1, #7). 
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Richard V. Francaviglia (Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1998. Pp. xx, 
324. $34.95, ISBN 0-292-72503-5.) 
Thirty-six pages are devoted to the 
Civil War years. The focus of this chap- 
ter is “that the Union navy could never 
gain and maintain effective hold on the 
entire Texas coast” (p. 218), probably 
because “only about half of the Texas 
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troops employed to defend the Confed- 
eracy fought outside Texas; at least half 
of the remainder pressed into service 
helped to defend the Texas coast from 
invasion” (p. 216). 

Our Fathers’ Fields: A Southern Story. 
By James Everett Kibler (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 
1998. Pp. xii, 444. $29.95, ISBN 1- 
57003-214-9.) A number of letters 
from an officer in the Army of North- 
ern Virginia highlight this two-hun- 
dred-year history of a South Carolina 
plantation family. 
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powder Guide. By David T. T. Smith 
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~The Children’s Civil War 


JAMES MARTEN 


“Gives voice to silent thousands—the 
boys and girls, black and white, northern 
and southern, who fought their own 
battles and endured this greatest American 
tragedy.” —Elliot West, author of | 
Growing Up With the Country 


“Tells a fascinating story of an important 
and curiously neglected dimension of 
the conflict.” — Drew Gilpin Faust, 
author of Mothers of Invention 


380 pp. $34.95 cloth | 
Civil War America | 
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The Third Day at 
Gettysburg and Beyond 


GARY W. GALLAGHER, EDITOR 


“Proves that new scholarship surrounding 
the battle is not only possible but 
exciting.” — Civil War History 


“| strongly recommend these essays 
to everyone who is interested in the 
latest findings and interpretations.” 
—James M. McPherson 
232 pp., 20 illus,, 5 maps $13.95 paper 
| Military Campaigns of the Civil War 
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in the Civil War 
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EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY CECIL D. EBY, JR. 
“Incomparable. ... A personal record of the 
conflict both powerful and revealing—a 
| ‘must’ book.” —New York Times Book Review 
“Definitely one of the best personal 
narratives of the war. ... Should find 
a place on every Civil War bookshelf.” 
—Civil War History 
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government, democracy, individualism, 
egalitarianism, and self-control de- 
pended upon their successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

@ A Long Shadow: Jefferson Davis and 
the Final Days of the Confederacy. By 
Michael B. Ballard (1985: Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press., 1997. Pp. 
xii, 200. Paper, $15.95, ISBN 0-8203- 
1941-4.) The author contends that the 
symbol of a “martyred Davis” began 
before the war ended and was the 
natural culmination of his willingness 
to sacrifice everything, combined with 
his postwar imprisonment. 

@ The Railroads of the Confederacy. By 
Robert C. Black, Ill (1952: Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 
1998. Pp. xxxii, 360. Paper, $$18.95, 
ISBN 0-8078-4729-1.) Includes a new 
foreword by Gary W. Gallagher. 

B& Mind and the American Civil War: A 
Meditation on Lost Causes. By Lewis 
P. Simpson (1989: Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1998. Pp. 
xvi, 110. Paper, $9.95, ISBN 0-8071- 
2266-1.) 

@ Plain Folk and Gentry in a Slave So- 
ciety: White Liberty and Black Slavery 
in Augustas Hinterlands. By J. William 
Harris (1985: Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1998. Pp. xviii, 
274. Paper, $14.95, ISBN 0-8071- 
2265-3.) 

@ Desertion During the Civil War. By Ella 
Lonn (1928: Lincoln: University of Ne- 
braska Press, 1998. Pp. xviii, 251. Pa- 
per, $12.00, (ISBN 0-8032-7975-2.) In- 
cludes a new foreword by William Blair. 

@ The Legacy of the Civil War. By Rob- 
ert Penn Warren (1961: Lincoln: Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. 
xviii, 109. Paper, $8.00, ISBN 0-8032- 
9801-3.) Includes a new introduction 
by Howard Jones. 

B Holland's Life of Abraham Lincoin. By 
J. G. Holland (1866: Lincoln: Univer- 
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sity of Nebraska Press, 1998. Pp. xl, 
536. Paper, $22.00, ISBN 0-8032- 
7303-7.) Includes a new introduction 
by Allen C. Guelzo. 

@ The Warrior Generals: Combat Lead- 
ership in the Civil War. By Thomas 
Buell (1997: New York: Three Rivers 
Press, 1998. Pp. xxxiv, 494. Paper, 
$16.00, ISBN 0-609-80173-2.) Deals 
with the command relationships be- 
tween Lee and Grant, Thomas and 
Hood, and Francis C. Barlow and John 
B. Gordon. 


tonewall’s 
Courier. 


By Virginia Hinkins 


NOVELS 

@ Stonewall’s Courier: The Story of 
Charles Randolph and General Jack- 
son. By Virginia Hinkins (Fort Valley, 
VA: Loft Press, Inc., 1997. Pp. 192. 
$16.95, ISBN 0-9630797-4-3.) A novel 
for young adults, ages ten to seven- 
teen, based on a true story of a six- 
teen-year-old boy who ran away from 
home and served as Stonewall 
Jackson's courier during the general's 
Shenandoah Valley Campaign. 

@ The Black Flower: A Novel of the Civil 
War. By Howard Bahr (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1997. Pp. 
ii, 267. Paper, $12.00, ISBN 0-8050- 
5445-6.) Recommended by Shelby 
Foote, this story deals with a Confed- 
erate rifleman from Mississippi serv- 
ing in the Army of Tennessee during 
Hoods’ Tennessee Campaign. 

@ The Last Full Measure. By Jeff Shaara 
(New York: Ballantine Books, 1998. 
Pp. xii, 560. $25.95, ISBN 0-345- 
40491-2.) Sequel to his father's The 
Killer Angels, which continues the 
story of the characters at Gettysburg 
through the end of the war. 
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life or in death, in victory or defeat. I never owned a Negro and care noth- 
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This issue’s cover is of Confed- STONEWALL’S COURIER... 


erate Major General Patrick Cle- Young Charles Randolph, in defiance of his 


burne, shortly before the Battle father’s wishes, steals away—into the fury of 
? Y Jackson's Valley Campaign. Charles grows 


of Franklin. Cleburne is a par- in understanding as he experiences the 


. . . realities of war and its aftermath. Based on 
ticular hero of artist David a true account. A factual, fast-paced novel 


Wright. Born in Ireland in 1828, for your children, ages 10 to 17. Exciting! 
‘ ‘ 5 192pp, hardcover, 
Cleburne immigrated to Yair. sr. 1Siaos 


America in 1849, following the (540) 933-6210 
collapse of the family fortune. 

He swiftly became a leading citi- 

zen of Helena, Arkansas. In <p PO. Box 47ONS, Three Bridges, N.J. 08887-0479 
1861, he offered his services to Yay Fax: (908) 788-8522 

the Confederacy, writing his oo. ee 


brother, “I am with the south in 27 swords, knives and 
equipment are displayed 
in Legendary Arms’ 


ing for them, but these people have been my friends and have stood up to B97 ‘OS beautiful 24-page color 
me on all occasions.” His three and a half years experience in the British 1 | catalog. Museum quality 


and fully guaranteed, 


army served him in good stead, and he swiftly advanced to the rank of ma- PAS autheaiic duplication of 
jor general. His 1864 proposal to free the slaves and place them in the army, on 4) official Union and 


however, was ahead of its time, and perhaps impeded his further advance- 
ment. On November 30, 1864, he was killed leading his men in a disastrous 
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Send $7 for color catalog. 
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assault at Franklin, Tennessee. Boyle & Gamble —_¢s Boyle & Gamble 
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The ideal 
Christmas Present: 


Christmas 
itt Suvuseriptions 


** Solve your present buying 
problems. 


*% Great value. 


** A gift that will really be 
appreciated. 


Buy your friends a THREE-ISSUE 
Christmas gift subscription to 
North & South for just $10.00. 


whe 


Subscription starts with 
Volume 2, #3, which mails on 
December 11th. 


ake 


Simply complete the gift 
card opposite page 24, 
and mail it together with your 
check, or call 800-546-6707 
for credit card orders. 


kkk 


A separate gift card letting 
your friends know who the gift 
is from will also be mailed. 


COULD MEADE HAVE DESTROVED LEE? 


UNDERSTANDING: 
“THE CIVIL WAR: 
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Sng ‘ol the Confederate Wagon. Train 
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(continued from page 5) glossy fluff 
magazines on the market today. Thank 
you for running against the grain. 
—Michael Dreese 
Middleburg, Pennsylvania 


+e 


John Michael Priest’s interesting and 
certainly controversial article on Pickett’s 
Charge raises a number of questions 
regarding his assumptions and use of 
documentary evidence. One issue that 
often seems overlooked in discussions of 
Confederate casualties at Gettysburg is the 
change ordered in casualty accounting 
procedures following the Battle of 
Chancellorsville. 

On May 14, 1863, General Lee issued 
General Orders No. 63 directing that 
future “reports of the wounded shall only 
include those whose injuries, in the 
opinion of the medical officers, render 
them unfit for duty.” General Lee was 
concerned that “the practice which 
prevails in the army of including in the list 
of casualties those cases of slight injuries 
which do not incapacitate the recipients 
for duty is calculated to mislead our 
friends and encourage our enemies by 
giving false impressions as to the extent of 
our losses.” (OR I, vol. 26, pp. 798-99) 

The impact of General Orders No. 63 
is dramatically underscored in the report 


of Captain William W. Bentley of the 24th 


Virginia Infantry (see Priest’s article page 
46, and note 19). Bentley filed the 
regiment's battle report on July 9, 1863 in 
the absence of the regiment’s Colonel 
William R. Terry who had been wounded 
in the charge. Bentley submitted a full 
account of the regiment's travails as the 
right flank of the entire attack including a 
complete listing of the 179 casualties out 
of about 440 soldiers present for duty. 
Bentley wrapped up his report with an 
important caveat—“quite a number not 
included in this list received slight 
wounds—stunned and bruised by 
fragments of shell.” (Bentley's report is 
filed in the Pickett papers of the Perkins 
Library of Duke University. It is partially 
reproduced in Richard Rollins’ book 
Pickett’s Charge: Eyewitness Accounts, 
Redondo Beach, CA 1994, p. 163, where it 
is presented without the caveat and 
without the listing of casualties). 

The importance of this cautionary 
note should not be underestimated. It 
could well apply to the battle reports of all 
Confederate units at Gettysburg. Thus, 
casualty figures (as calculated previously) 
were likely higher than records suggest. 
The fact that existing records do not 


reflect any casualty status for a soldier who 
was present does not mean that he did not 
do his full duty nor that he acted in any 
dishonorable way. Drawing conclusions 
from the absence of data is a risky exercise. 
—R.W. Tatum 
North Garden, Virginia 
Mike Priest responds: 1 would like to thank 
Mr. Tatum for his well considered response 
to the article. | had access to Captain 
Bentley’s unedited report and took that into 
consideration when doing my research. The 
casualty returns for Pickett’s Division came 
from Kathy Georg Harrison’s and John W. 
Busey’s nominal returns in Nothing But Glory 
(Thomas Publications: 1993). On page 456, 
they credit the 24th Virginia with 160 casu- 
alties of 462 engaged. In the article, I state, 
“The artillery attack and excessive heat 
caused a considerable number of casualties, 
most of which were never fully documented,” 
thereby agreeing with you that the casual- 
ties were higher than those actually reported. 

Nevertheless, the length of the front line 
shrank by almost 60% before it reached the 
Emmitsburg Road. A portion of the front- 
age loss most certainly was due to both docu- 
mented and unrecorded casualties, but not 
all of it. As established by Captain Robert 
Bright on Pickett’s staff, Longstreet saw large 
numbers of men retuning to Spangler’s 
Woods before Pickett’s men reached the 
Emmitsburg Road. Also, General Lee’s com- 
ment, after the charge, to Sergeant Young 
(7th Tennessee) shows that the command- 
ing general had been disappointed by his 
soldiers’ performance that day. The fact that 
Longstreet also reassured Pickett after the 
charge that he would find an impressive 
number of his men within a few hours im- 
plies that more men survived the charge than 
Pickett had assumed. 

The men who turned back were not 
necessarily behaving dishonorably. On the 
contrary, they were behaving quite naturally 
under the circumstances. The entire purpose 
of an artillery barrage is to demoralize, stun, 
and incapacitate the opposing force. 
Whether, the Confederates who failed to 
reach the Emmitsburg Road were wounded 
or not was not the point. The object of the 
bombardment was to stop their forward 
movement. The evidence indicates that the 
Federal artillery achieved that objective 
rather well. 


Guerrillas vs Partisans 
Daniel E. Sutherland in his article on 
guerrillas (North & South, #7) tends to 
treat guerrillas and partisans interchange- 
ably. History puts a slightly different slant 
on the matter. Partisan warfare was 
codified by a French officer who wrote a 


book translated into English in 1761 as 
“The Partisan, or the Art of Making War in 
Detachment.” 

This book calls partisans the regular 
soldiers who operated in small detach- 
ments behind enemy lines to protect the 
flanks of the main body of the army, harass 
the enemy and provide intelligence on his 
activities. The book stresses the impor- 
tance of rigorous planning and discipline 
in making the partisan effective. The word 
Guerrilla did not come into English usage 
until the Napoleonic wars when the 
Spanish “little war bands” attracted much 
publicity. They were local bands formed on 
local initiative and not under army control. 
They seldom did rigorous planning and 
discipline was haphazard. 

In 1776 an American edition of “the 
Partisan” was published in Philadelphia 
and dedicated to George Washington, who 
put its precepts into practice. The main 
practitioner was “Light Horse” Harry Lee, 
the father of General Robert E. Lee, who 
clearly knew the difference between 
Guerillas and Partisans. Colonel John 
Singleton Mosby was Lee’s “Light Horse 
Harry” who filled the role of the regular 
forces operating behind enemy lines. 

The northern press, stung by Mosby’s 
raids, called him a Guerrilla, but this was 
wartime propaganda. Mosby was clearly 
under regular discipline and considered his 
unit part of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

The Confederacy tried to create other 
partisan units, but in many cases the 
Confederate commanders did not 
understand the role the partisans were 
supposed to play. Most of the units were 
abandoned and some of those that 
remained had severe discipline problems, 
leading to further confusion in the public 
mind. Mosby was the only truly successful 
partisan leader, and he was no guerrilla 

—William A. Tidwell 
Fairfax, Virginia 
Error Repeated 

Contrary to your statement in 
“Knapsack” (Ne&éS #1), there were no 
colored boys fighting for either side at 
Gettysburg. 

—Bill Michener 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Ed: The reference to a “colored flag bearer” 
taking part in Pickett’s charge was indeed 
erroneous. At some point earlier this 
century, the words “color bearer” in a 
contemporary manuscript were tran- 
scribed as “colored bearer, later still as 
“colored flag bearer,” and historians have 
been repeating the error ever since. Thanks 
for causing us to look deeper. 
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Things to Look Forward to... 


A COMBINED AND 
CONCENTRATED FIRE 


Federal artillery on the third day of the Battle 
of Gettysburg. —Richard Rollins and 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CIVIL WAR 

It is important to see the events of 1861-1865 
through contemporary eyes, not through 
those of the late 20th Century. —Gary 
Gallagher 


THE BEST HATED 


MAN | EVER KNEW 


Major General William B. Hazen did not 
suffer fools gladly ... —James R. Ferqueron 
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Southern agriculture and the war. 
—Stephen Lay 

LITTLE MAC AND THE HISTORIANS 
Verdicts on George B. McClellan have varied 
widely. Perhaps, argues Stephen Sears, 
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In our next issue: 


THE CAVALRY SPECIAL 


An entire issue devoted 
to an in-depth look at the 
cavalry, north and south, 

its roles, organization, 
leaders, weapons, tactics, 
and development. 


ED BEARSS: WILSON VS. FORREST 


‘VOLUME 2 + 1NSLIE 


OfSavres’& Shoteuns: 
CONFEDERATE CAVALAY IN THE 
ARMY OF NORTHEAN VIRGINIA 


A TASTE OF NORTHERN STEEL 
The evolution of Union cavalry 
tactics. Lawrence Schiller 


LAUDACE, LAUDACE 
Cavalry of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Pat Brennan 


LEARNING THE HARD 
LESSONS OF LOGISTICS 
Cavalry volunteers were plentiful, but 
arming and maintaining a large 
cavalry force in the field was another 
matter. Eric Wittenberg 


WILSON VS FORREST 

Two very different styles of leadership 
were exhibited by the commanders 
who faced off at Selma. Ed Bearss 


TO HORSE! 
Union cavalry mounts, 1861-65. 
David Gerleman 


“OF SABRES AND SHOTGUNS” 
Confederate cavalry in the 
Trans-Mississippi. Anne Bailey 


PLUS: 

Articles on the Federal Cavalry 
Bureau, the Giesborough horse depot, 
the tricks of horse traders... 
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(Questions on page 46) 

1. The Invalid Corps. 

. The CSS Shenandoah. 
. Fort Stevens. 


. Dorthea Dix. 


2 

3 

4. Barbara Fritchie. 

5 

6. They were brothers-in-law. 
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A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE 
OF AN AMERICAN LEGEND 


oments In History, the nation's 

finest replicator of original 19th 
century wood-cut engravings, proudly 
announces the release of “A Portrait From 
Life of Abraham Lincoln.” Drawn from life by 
Francis B. Carpenter, bearing the signa- 
tures of the artist, the engraver and 
President Lincoln, this exquis- 
ite portrait is the introductory 
print from our “Portraits of the 
Civil War" limited edition collec- 


tion. This rare print has been 
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